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Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 








* YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
manv obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and ae- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 


(J Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 


Investor.” 


C1 ! enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


ter still send us a list of 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[1 Income ( Capital Enhancement C) Safety explain how our Personal.- 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this requést. 


ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
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better investment results. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 164 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 11 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record January 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, January 31,1951. 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
December 15, 1950 
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IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 








ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Or Go on a Winter Vacation? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 

















Get Your Free Copy Now! 
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“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 
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Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, 
each company’s set-up, historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other essential facts and figures 
you as an investor must have to evaluate the stocks you own or consider 
buying. “Your Factographs are a MUST in analyzing stocks, and 
Investment Service Section 1s equal of any investment service charg- 
ing several times your entire service,’ writes P. E. B., Owego, N. Y. 


DON’T START THE NEW YEAR WITHOUT IT 


This 288-page FACTOGRAPH manual covers every common 
stock, listed to June 30, 1950, on New York Stock Exchange or 
New York Curb Exchange. It would be cheap at $10 a copy, but 
you can buy this outstanding investment book of the year for only 
$4.50. Or get it without cost by sending only $20 for a yearly 
subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD’s Four-Part Investment 
Service; or you can get this $4.50 book for only $1.00 ADDED 
to a six-months’ subscription at $10.00 — $11.00 for BOTH. 





Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with our pocket stock guide 
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WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 1,900 listed stocks, and 
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Ithough there are many angles to 

the problem of fighting infla- 
tion, and therefore many methods 
which must be employed, they all boil 
down to an effort to keep the demand 
for goods and services in balance 
with the available supply. Since the 
problem never arises when supply 
can be easily and quickly increased, 
anti-inflation measures usually take 
the form of limitations on effective 
demand. One means of doing this 
is to place statutory curbs on the 
extension of credit, thus limiting the 
extent to which consumers can spend 
their future income in addition to the 
cash already in their pockets or bank 
accounts. 

Several measures along this line 
have been taken in recent months. 
Last July, President Truman limited 
the additional mortgage insurance au- 
thority of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to $650 million out of 
the $1.25 billion provided by the 
Housing Act of 1950. The FHA and 
Veterans Administration promptly 
increased by five per cent the down 
payment required on any home pur- 
chased with the help of a loan in- 
sured or guaranteed by them, and 
limited appraisal values to the level 
represented by July 1 construction 
costs. 


New Down Payments 


In September, the Federal Re- 
serve Board revived its Regulation 
W, which had lapsed June 30 of the 
previous year. The new regulation 
called for down payments of one- 
third on automobiles, 15 per cent on 
appliances and 10 per cent on furni- 
ture, home improvement materials 
and services and heating, plumbing 
and other household fixtures. Maxi- 
mum maturities were set at 21 
months for automobiles, 18 months 
for appliances and furniture and 30 
months for the other items controlled. 
As of mid-October, these terms were 
stiffened further; down-payment re- 
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Credit 
Brakes 
Taking Hold 


Stiffer credit 


already are reflected in new 


restrictions 


residential building and in 
sales of passenger cars and 
appliances. The effects will 


spread to other industries 


quirements were set at 25 per cent 
for appliances and 15 per cent for 
furniture, while maturities were 
shortened to 15 months for automo- 
biles, appliances and furniture. 

Another step taken in October in- 
creased the severity of housing credit 
restrictions. The Federal Reserve 
Board promulgated its Regulation X 
covering loans not insured or guaran- 
teed by the Government, and com- 
panion restrictions on Government- 
aided loans were issued by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 
Down-payments were further in- 
creased, ranging from 10 per cent of 
property valuation for houses cost- 
ing $5,000 or less to 50 per cent at 
$25,000 and over; mortgage maturi- 
ties were limited to 25 years for 
dwellings valued at $7,000 or less 
and 20 years for more expensive 
houses, whereas previously many GI 
loans had been granted for 30-year 
terms. 

The need for all these regulations 
becomes obvious from examination 
of the data on housing and con- 
sumer credit outstanding. Mortgage 
debt on one- to four-family homes 





has risen from $19.2 billion at the 
end of 1945 to $42 billion as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950; loans of this type 
were made during the first nine 
months of the current year at an an- 
nual rate of almost $14.5 billion, 
against record levels of less than $11 
billion annually during 1947-49, Con- 
sumer instalment credit exceeded 
$13.3 billion at the end of September 
after a practically uninterrupted rise 
from a level of less than $2.4 billion 
at the close of 1945; the previous 
(1941) peak was only $6.3 billion. 

The effect of the consumer and 
housing credit restrictions cannot be 
measured statistically with any great 
degree of accuracy. Seasonal factors 
call for a let-down in both building 
activity and automobile sales late in 
the year, and in the recent past these 
influences have been reinforced by 
material shortages. Statistics on 
sales (as distinguished from produc- 
tion) of automobiles and household 
appliances are late in making their 
appearance and those which are meas- 
ured in dollars rather than units are 
likely to be distorted by price 
changes. Demand for appliances 
might have shown a moderate decline 
even in the absence of credit restric- 
tions and material shortages, due to 
the large production volume of re- 
cent years and the heavy war-scare 
buying last summer. Nevertheless, 
there is little question that the tighter 
credit policy has already had a 
marked effect on the fields to which 
it applies. 


Non-Farm Dwellings 


Private expenditures on new non- 
farm dwellings have declined without 
interruption from the August peak of 
$1.2 billion to $1.02 billion in No- 
vember. This is revealing, but a 
much more significant indicator is 
the sharp decline in the number of 
houses started—from 141,000 to 
85,000 during the same period. The 
August-to-September drop of 26,000 
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was the largest on record for these 
months. The totals for October and 
November were below year-earlier 
levels for the first time since June. 
1949. It appears extremely probable 
that the professed objective of Regu- 
lation X—to reduce housing starts 
from an estimated 1.35 million this 
year to around 800,000 or 850,000 
in 1951—will be met. 

The Department of Commerce is- 


sues seasonally adjusted estimates of 
retail sales in various lines. These 
show sharp declines for automobiles, 
building materials, furniture and 
household appliances since July or 
August. A breakdown for November 
is not yet available, but total retail 
sales for the month fell below Octo- 
ber levels by three per cent, since a 
gain of 1% per cent for non-durables 
was more than offset by a drop of 


Automo- 


ten per cent for durables. 
bile and home furnishings sales 
showed the largest decline, amount- 
ing to 13 per cent. 

Another method of measuring the 
effect of consumer credit restrictions 
is by means of consumer credit stat- 
istics themselves. The amount of 
automobile sale credit outstanding 
showed an accelerating rise through- 

Please turn to page 26 


10 Debt-Free Stocks In Good Position 


Equities having first call on profits and assets generally show 


more stability than issues having a significant leverage 


factor. Here are ten such issues which appear attractive 


| act a growing number of cor- 
porations are simplifying their 
capital structures. The prosperity of 
the postwar period has enabled many 
enterprises to reduce or retire debt 
and preferred stock, thereby boosting 
common stock earnings and improv- 
ing the stability of common share 
income. 

A company which has no senior 
securities enjoys several advantages 
over a competitor whose capital struc- 
ture includes debt and/or preferred 
stock. The major benefit of a debt- 
free status is that the company is able 
to show greater consistency in net per 
common share. Operating income is 
not subject to interest charges, and 
post-tax net income is not reduced 
by preferred dividend requirements. 

In years when operating income is 
low, an enterprise which has bonds 
and preferred stock outstanding may 
find that no earnings are available 
to the common stock after meeting 
charges for interest, amortization and 
preferred dividends. In contrast, the 
corporation capitalized solely with 
common shares may see smaller net 
income but some profit will be avail- 
able for common dividend payments. 

By the same token, the break-even 
point of a debt-free corporation is 
lower. A smaller portion of gross rev- 
enues can be brought down through 
the income statement and still allow 
the company to show a profit. This 
situation creates a definite competi- 
tive advantage. Since unit costs are 
lower (all other factors being equal) 
for a business which has no bond 
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interest that must be paid, such an 
enterprise might pare prices during a 
period of slow marketing conditions 
and still operate profitably. However, 
if a company with senior securities at- 
tempted to do the same thing, profits 
might be translated into losses be- 
cause of the added load of bond in- 
terest requirements. 

Indentures on bonds or preferred 
stocks may include provisions for 
amortization or stipulate maintenance 
of certain working capital totals and 
thereby reduce income available for 
common dividends. Dividend pay- 
ments can be restricted or forbidden 
by clauses calling for increasing sur- 
plus to higher levels before the cor- 
poration is at liberty to make dividend 
payments. Or a company’s policy in 
the administration of fixed assets 
may be limited by mortgage debt 
restrictions. 

These are just a few of the things 
that may be encountered by a com- 
pany having bonds and/or preferred 


stocks outstanding, and avoided by 
a company having a debt-free capital 
structure. Because of the factors 
mentioned above and others which 
might be cited, many businesses have 
reduced their capitalizations to a sin- 
gle stock basis in the recent past. 
Three of the ten companies listed 
below had either debt or preferred 
stock outstanding a year ago. Gen- 
eral Electric, Great Northern Paper 
and Melville Shoe either paid off all 
their remaining bonds or called their 
preferred stocks in 1950. 

While the amounts in the case of 
Great Northern Paper and Melville 
were small, representing the termina- 
tion of programs carried on for sev- 
eral years, General Electric prepaid 
over $177 million of debt consisting 
of 2.55 per cent notes due in 1966 
and subsidiary realty notes. The can- 
cellation of this debt has put General 
Electric solely on a common stock 
basis for the first time in five years. 

All the equities listed in the table 
represent sound companies in good 
position to meet the changing market 
conditions of a defense economy. 
Their records are excellent and hold- 
ers should achieve satisfactory results 
from commitments in this group. 


Ten Stocks in Senior Position 





-—Annual——, 


1948 1949 
Allied Chemical ...... $3.59 $4.20 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 542 Fa 
General Electric ...... 4.29 4.36 
Gt. Northern Paper.... 4.63 4.87 
Heoes (6: Hi.) ..:.<%.. 5.46 4.27 
Melville Shoe ........ 2.64 2.37 
Phelps Dodge ........ 10.30 6.85 
Sears, Roebuck ....... 5.80 4.58 
Stevens, J. P. ......... 8.10 5.14 
United Carbon ....... 3.91 3.60 





*_Paid or declared to December 20. 
a—Six months. N.R.—Not reported. 


Earned Per Share-————_, 


Nine Mos.— --Dividends—, ecen 
1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price {Yield 
N.R. $3.23 $2.50 $3.00 56 5.4% 
$5.02 5.92 4.00 5.00 79 «6.3 
2.34 3.91 2.00 3.80 47 8.1 
3.84 2.70 2.80 3.00 43 7.0 
Nz NS 3.00 3.00 $8 
al.ll al.13 1.80 1.80 mw 48 
a3.54 a3.54 4.00 5.00 65 7.7 
al.40 a2.30 2.25 2.75 51 54 
3.75 4.24 2.75 3.00 47 64 
2.48 3.14 2.00 2.10 46 5.2 


+Based on actual payments in 1950 or current indicated rate. 
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Ferdinand S. Hirsh 


R=, gathering war clouds and 
the nation’s shift to a near-war 
economy have forced industry gen- 
erally to reappraise its productive 
capacity, the extent to which it would 
be called upon to produce essential 
items, and the availability of raw ma- 
terial and semi-finished supplies. The 
key to rapid execution of expected 
orders for armament and other ma- 
teriel is the extent to which the basic 
industries can meet demands for steel, 
other metals, and so on, with the 
greatest emphasis on deliveries of 
raw and semi-finished steel. 

As of July 1 last, the steel indus- 
try’s rated annual capacity for the 
production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings was 100,563,500 tons. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, capacity is expected to 





Mesta Machine 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1930.. N.R. $2.41 $1.14 197%—14% 
1932... N.R. 0.25 0.909 11%— 3% 
1937.. $23.00 4.67 3.75 72%4—33%4 
1938... 175 2.91 3.00 47%—26% 
1939.. 14.7 2.72 1.50 39%4—25 
1940.. 17.5 3.08 2.00 38%—24 
1941.. 24.0 3.61 225 37 —24 
1942.. 284 289 287  30%—24 
ISS: 5 2 220: Mss 
1944.. 67.55 296 2.50 38 —27 
195.. B4 3S 253 % —37 
1946.. 179 2.57 2.50 ° 614—39% 
1947.. 363 3.03 2.50 474%—35% 
1948.. 33.6 5.03 3.50  4434—35% 
1949... 469 5.30 3.50 40 —30% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
re ee as ea oe 
1950.. 25.5 N.R. a$3.50 a4934—37% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1914. 


a—To December 20. N.R.—Not reported. 
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More Business Ahead for the Steel Mill Makers 


Steel industry's expansion program means increased orders 


for Mesta Machine and United Engineering. Companies have 


unusually good records, considering nature of the business 


be in the neighborhood of 102 million 
tons. In recent weeks output has 
been around 101 per cent of capacity, 
approximately at the rate of 100.6 
million tons a year. 

Despite voluntary allocations and 
cutbacks of requirements for non- 
essential purposes, backlogs continue 
to pile up and it is obvious that when 
armament and other business really 
begins to be translated into orders 
for steel, there will not be enough of 
the product available without drastic 
slashing of deliveries for civilian 
usage. Once more, general industry 
is brought to the realization that, to 
use a familiar steel industry axiom, 
“it all goes back to the ingot.” 


No Time Lost 


With the first rumblings from 
Korea the steel industry began hastily 
to draft plans for more rapid expan- 
sion of its capacity than had been 
contemplated, and over the next few 
months the makers of steel mill ma- 
chinery will be the recipients of a 
heavy volume of orders. 

Thus far a score of steel makers 
have received certificates from the 
National Security Resources Board 
approving rapid tax write-offs for 
more than $600 million of new facili- 
ties calculated to add seven million 
tons to the industry’s annual ingot 
capacity, in addition to increased pig 
iron, coke and finishing facilities. 
Over the next few weeks additional 
applications for accelerated deprecia- 
tion of expenditures to expand de- 
fense facilities may be looked for. 
Over the past four years the industry 
has spent approximately $2 billion on 
expansion. Currently the industry’s 
program for the next two years is 
planned to add 9.4 million tons of 
ingot capacity, at a cost estimated as 
between $2.5 billion and $3.0 billion. 

An important share of steel expan- 
sion outlays will go to the leading 
makers of steel mill machinery and 
equipment, United Engineering & 
Foundry and Mesta Machine. Not 
all of their business represents steel 


mill work, however. About 10 per 
cent of annual volume comes from 
sales to other users of heavy rolling 
and grinding equipment, most of 
whom also will be engaged in produc- 
tion of defense items. In the first 
nine months of this year Mesta’s 
sales totaled $25.5 million, vs. $24.9 
million in the corresponding 1949 
period. United’s sales for the nine 
months were $50.0 million, compared 
with $47.1 million in the same period 
last year. Mesta’s quarterly totals 
are not particularly significant since 
fourth quarter sales as reported to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission normally approximate half 
of the full year’s total. In the 1949 
fourth quarter it reported sales of 
$22.3 million, making the year’s total 
about $47 million. United’s full year 
sales, as reported to its stockholders 
amounted to $63.3 million. Mesta 
discloses its sales only in reports to 
the SEC. 

Both companies have a long pro- 
duction cycle. From one to three 
years may elapse between the time an 
order is entered and the equipment is 
delivered and paid for. Preliminary 

Please turn to page 25 





United Engineering 


Earned 








Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1930.. $11.0 $2.43 $1.50 247%—15% 
1932.. N.R. D048 087 11%— 5% 
1937.. 21.2 486 4.00 63 —24 
1938.. 168 3.82 2.50 39%—21% 
1939.. 12.3 2.54 2.50 35%4—25% 
1940.. 19.3 447 400 41 —25% 
1941.. 246 3.96 3.00 42 —29 
1942.. 29.7 3.02 2.25 35 —25% 
1943.. 47.7 3.29 200 35 —23% 
1944.. 38.9 280 2.00 36%—26% 
1945.. 41.5 2.79 200 52uU—33% 
1946.. 242 146 200 52 —34% 
1947... 408 412 200 43%—33 
1948.. 525 608 3.75 463%4—37% 
1949.. 63.3 683 3.75 4234—345% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1949.. $47.1 a$3.09 Te eee? Pere 
1950.. 50.0 a4.14 b$4.00 b531%4—39 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1902. 
a—Six months ended June 30. b—To Decem- 
ber 20. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Middle East Oil Eyed by Russia 


Huge petroleum supplies from nearby Persian Gulf area 


would be invaluable to Soviet in event of all-out war. 


Leading U. S. oil companies have big investments there 


Ithough the free world knows 
very little about the economic 
or military potential of Russia, it is 
reliably reported that her petroleum 
supplies are none too generous even 
now, and would be totally inadequate 
in the event of all-out war. To ob- 
tain enough oil for her own purposes, 
she would be forced to invade the 
countries bordering on the Persian 
Gulf area, which are readily access- 
ible, poorly prepared to resist inva- 
sion and capable of supplying Rus- 
sia’s needs with no difficulty what- 
ever since their combined crude out- 
put is close to two million barrels a 
day. Such a move would have the 
incidental advantage, from Russia’s 
standpoint, of seriously crippling the 
nations of Western Europe, which 
depend on Middle East oil for about 
half their needs. 

This is a very serious military prob- 
lem, but it has significance to in- 
vestors as well. U. S. oil companies 
control the entire output from two 
of the five major producing areas 
around the Persian Gulf and hold a 
half-interest in a third and one of 
2334 per cent in a fourth. Only 
in Iran is ownership entirely for- 
eign—in this case, British. Even here, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and So- 
cony-Vacuum share a half-interest in 
a pipe line which so far has not got- 
ten beyond the planning stage, but 
which would give these companies 
access to substantial additional oil 
supplies when built. 

The largest American interest is 
in Saudi Arabia, where operations 
are conducted by Arabian American 
Oil Company. This is owned 30 
per cent each by Texas Company, 
Standard Oil of California and Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey and ten per 
cent by Socony-Vacuum. These en- 
terprises also share ownership in the 
same proportions in Trans-Arabian 
Pipe Line, which was completed late 
in September and started operations 
about a month ago. By next March 
it should be carrying 300,000 barrels 
ot oil daily to the Eastern Mediter- 
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ranean. Aramco’s daily crude output 
is about 640,000 barrels, of which 
125,000 are refined locally by the 
company and an approximately equal 
amount by Bahrein Petroleum Com- 
pany nearby. 

Aramco apparently earned about 
$105 million last year. The original 
owners, Texas Company and Cali- 
fornia Standard, were entitled to pref- 
erential dividends of $15 million each 
last year; in addition, Aramco paid 
$3.5 million each to these companies 
and to Standard of New Jersey and 
$1.17 million to Socony. This year 





fof Newey 





and in future, preferential dividends 
to the original owners will amount 
to ten cents per barrel of crude pro- 
duced, and will continue until three 
billion barrels of crude have been 
produced. None of the four parent 
companies includes its equity in 
Aramco’s undistributed earnings in 
its own income account. Earnings, 
and hence dividends, should increase 
this year and in future due to grow- 
ing production and savings in trans- 
portation costs as a result of comple- 
tion of TAPline. 

Texas Company and Standard Oil 
ef California share equally in own- 
ership of Bahrein Petroleum, which 
produces about 30,000 barrels daily 
but can refine five times this amount. 
Results of this company are not re- 
ported separately, but the entire 
Bahrein-Caltex group of enterprises 
earned $61.4 million last year and 





paid $20 million in dividends, the 
two owners sharing equally but not 
including the $20.7 million each of 
equity in undistributed profits in their 
ewn earnings statements. 

Gulf Oil owns half of the fabulous 
Kuwait property, the other half being 
owned by Anglo-Iranian Oil, an Eng- 
lish concern. Gulf does not report 
its earnings or dividends from this 
source, but benefits are known to be 
substantial. In this case, they are 
derived from Gulf’s ability to buy 
crude from Kuwait Oil Company at 
cost, which is a very low figure. At- 
lantic Refining recently signed a five- 
year contract to purchase 12,000 bar- 
rels of Kuwait crude daily from Gulf, 
to be shipped to Atlantic’s Philadel- 
delphia refinery. Crude output in 
Kuwait amounted to 101.5 million 
barrels in the first ten months of 1950, 
up 38.1 per cent from the 78.5 mil- 
lion barrels produced in the same 
period of 1949. The increase pri- 
marily reflects expanding markets. 

Standard of New Jersey and So- 
cony-Vacuum jointly own Near East 
Development Company, which in turn 
has a 2334 per cent share in Iraq 
Petroleum. Near East Development 
has not been paying dividends and 
has reported negligible earnings, but 
here again as in the case of Gulf’s 
Kuwait interest substantial earnings 
accrue to the parent companies 
through low-cost purchases of crude. 
Standard-Vacuum, another joint af- 
filiate of Jersey and Socony, does not 
operate in the Middle East but pur- 
chases substantial amounts of cheap 


crude from that area and would thus | 


be adversely affected if Russia were 
to move into the Persian Gulf area. 
Last year Standard-Vacuum earned 


$40 million and paid out half of this | 


in dividends to the parent companies. 
In the “neutral zone” between Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia, a concession 
is held jointly by Pacific Western 
Oil and American Independent Oil, 
the latter owned in turn by Phillips 
Petroleum and a group of smaller 
companies. Although three wells have 
been drilled in this territory, all (sur- 
prisingly) have been dry holes. While 
there are large gaps in the available 
information, the indications are that 
Texas Company and Standard Oil of 
California would suffer the largest 
relative losses in current earnings if 
Russia invaded the Middle East. 
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International ‘Telephone 


Pays a Dividend 


Dividend is concrete sign of company's improvement 


in recent years. However, clouded international out- 


look keeps the equity in very 


he dividend spotlight recently 
was turned on _ International 
Telephone and Telegraph with an- 
nouncement of 15 cents in cash plus 
a stock dividend of five shares for 
each 100 held to be paid in January 
1951, the first declaration made by 
the company in the past 19 years. 
The fact that the corporation could 
vote a payment to shareholders is a 
mark of the improvement achieved in 
the past several years and is highly 
encouraging. However, uncertain- 
ties still cloud the outlook for I.T.&T. 
The past two decades have been 
an era of considerable unsettlement 
throughout the world. International 
Telephone, with interests scattered in 
many sections of the globe, has been 
subject to numerous stresses and 
strains. During the 1930s, the 
world-wide depression and _ subse- 
quent currency problems made it dif- 
ficult for the company to realize any 
income from its foreign subsidiaries 
even when operations were profitable. 


World War II created new complexi- . 


ties and the rise of intensely nation- 
alistic political and business philos- 
ophies has brought about additional 
stumbling blocks. 

Because of the many disturbances 
in foreign activities, the company has 
withdrawn from some large overseas 
interests and has been forced to re- 
linquish control of others. _ Latest 
consolidiated statements continue to 
exclude some of the properties still 
nominally in the possession of 
I.T.&T. subsidiaries. Accounts of the 
Shanghai Telephone Company and 
manufacturing companies in Austria, 
China, and Germany are not em- 
bodied in current balance sheets and 
income statements owing to their un- 
certain status. 

The unsatisfactory results from 
foreign ventures have prompted the 
company to concentrate efforts on 
domestic subsidiaries. Executives 
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uncertain position 


state that attempts will be made to 
improve foreign operations but “em- 
phasis has been and will be placed 
on the development of our manufac- 
turing and research activities in the 
United States.” 

While this policy illustrates man- 
agement’s thinking concerning future 
company trends, Continental Euro- 
pean operations are of major impor- 
tance to the company today. Al- 
though more than half the company’s 
investment in subsidiaries at the close 
of 1949 was in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as compared with 20 per cent 
in Continental Europe, considerably 
more income was produced by Euro- 
pean units than by any other segment. 

In 1949, profits from Europe com- 
prised 51.4 per cent of consolidated 
income; earnings from the British 
Commonwealth provided 19.5 per 
cent of net and parent company con- 
tributions amounted to 19.4 per cent 
of earnings. Western Hemisphere 
radio and telephone operations pro- 
duced 6.7 per cent of net and South 
American manufacturing activities 





International Tel. & Tel. 


Divi- -—Price Range~ 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 

1932. . $67.5D$0.61 $0.15 1534— 2% 
1937.. 63.8 160 None 15%— 4 

1938.. 60.7 110 None 11%— 5% 
1939.. 55.7 0.76 None 9%— 3% 
1940.. 27.1 0.004 None 4%— 1% 
1941.. 29.4 D0.03 None 3H%— 14% 
1942.. 340 0.33 None 74— 1% 
1943.. 44.7 0.89 None 16%— 6% 
1944.. 509 109 None 20 —11% 
1945.. 33.7 105 None 33 —18% 
1946.. 26.0 D1.57 None 31%—14% 
1947.. 50.1 0.03 None 17%— 9% 
1948.. 62.1 1.07 None 16%4%— 8% 
1949.. 67.9 0.72 None 11%— 7% 


Nine months ended September 30: 
1949.. $48.0 $0.45 





1950.. 55.8 1.34 a$0.15 bl16 — 9% 
a—Payable January 30, 1951, plus 5% in stock 
payable same date. b—To December 20. 


D—Deficit. 


3.1 per cent. Manufacturing in the 
United States resulted in a loss in 
excess of $4.6 million and miscel- 
leaneous_ subsidiaries reported a 
deficit of $253,000, reducing total in- 
come of $9.6 million reported by 
overseas subsidiaries to $4.7 million 
en a consolidated basis. 

Improvement of earnings in 1950 
over last year’s levels has been due 
to markedly better showings by 
American Cable & Radio, which is 
58 per cent owned by International 
Telephone, and by Capehart-Farns- 
worth, a wholly-owned corporation. 
Both of those units reported deficits 
last year. However, American Cable 
& Radio recently voted a dividend 
of 20 cents per share, bringing In- 
ternational Telephone more than 
$400,000 on its holdings of better 
than two million shares. Capehart- 
Farnsworth has shown appreciable 
gains in 1950 and has paid a dividend 
of $500,000 to its parent. The im- 
provement in these two corporations, 
plus a better showing by Federal 
Telephone and Radio, have boosted 
system profits markedly and explain 
International Telephone’s ability to 
declare a dividend at this time. 

Because domestic subsidiaries will 
make some contribution to 1950 in- 
come, reversing their 1949 perfor- 
miance, consolidated profits as re- 
ported by the company may exceed 
$1.50 per share. However, actual 
profits will be below company compu- 
tations. International Telephone con- 
sistently has shown its losses resulting 
from devaluation of foreign curren- 
cies as a deduction from surplus, 
rather than handling these losses in 
the income statement. Thus in 1949, 
net profits of $4.7 million were 
shown; yet it was found necessary 
to charge off $5.5 million in the 
earned surplus account for foreign 
currency losses. During the first nine 
months of this year, currency losses 
amounted to $2.4 million and addi- 
tional losses will be shown in the 
reports for the final three months of 
1950. 

European uncertainties, currency 
difficulties and the erratic perfor- 
mance of domestic subsidiaries, place 
International Telephone and Tele- 
Telegraph common stock in a definite- 
ly speculative position. The advisa- 
bility of commitments, therefore, is 
very questionable. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Bosch C+ 

Shares are speculative and current 
high market levels reflect increased 
military orders; recent price 19. (Pd. 
$1.05 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) Com- 
pany will pay a 20 per cent stock 
dividend January 15 to stock of rec- 
ord January 4. The regular 30-cent 
quarterly dividend will also be pay- 
able on the same date, applicable to 
stock outstanding after the stock divi- 
dend. Order backlog totaled $50 mil- 
lion as of December 3, compared with 
$31 million a year ago. Sales for 
1950 are estimated at $35 million and 
net at $2.50 a share, without giving 
effect to any retroactive EPT. 


American Cyanamid B+ 

Successful expansion in chemical 
and pharmaceutical fields explains 
the rise to a current price of 70. (Pd. 
$4.62%4 in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) 
Company is reported considering a 
major expansion in facilities for the 
production of calcium carbide and re- 
lated products in Russell County, 
Virginia. Calcium carbide—which is 
made from limestone and coke—is an 
essential ingredient in cyanamid fer- 
tilizers as well as in acetylene; the 
latter, in turn, is an intermediate for 
several of the newer types of syn- 
thetic fibres. A subsidiary has con- 
cluded an agreement with Sherritt 
Gordon Mines, Ltd., under which it 
acquires foreign rights to the latter’s 
ammonia leaching process in ex- 
change for Canadian rights to Cyana- 
mid’s processes for treatment of sul- 
phide and arsenical ores. (Also FW, 
Oct. 18.) 


Consolidated Textile Cc 

Selling around 16, stock is among 
the more speculative members of the 
cyclical textile group. (Pd. 95c plus 
30% stk. in 1950; pd. 1949, 95c.) 
To have available additional stock 
“should company decide to acquire 
more properties, or for stock divi- 
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dends,” the authorized capital stock 
was recently increased from 930,000 
shares to three million shares. Con- 
solidated now owns 51,400 shares of 
Bates Manufacturing stock and upon 
being questioned as to whether or not 
it contemplates the acquisition of 
Bates, President Lester Martin re- 
plied: “We don’t know if we plan to 
acquire Bates, but in the near future 
we will advise our stockholders im- 
mediately what we have decided to 
do, if anything.” At its September 
board meeting, Consolidated’s min- 
utes revealed a proposed exchange 
of three of its shares for each share 
of Bates common, but Bates denies 
any proposals for the exchange of 
stock between the two firms. 


Eastman Kodak A-+ 

Common stock has attraction for 
steady income and long term growth ; 
recent price, 47. (Pd. $1.70 plus 5% 
stk. in 1949 and 1950; decl. 60c plus 
10% stk. for payment in 1951.) Al- 
though Government business has been 
increasing since the start of the Ko- 
rean war, it is not high in relation 
to total business. Specialized defense 
work has restricted and in some cases 
replaced civilian production in certain 
lines and after January 1 company 
expects the cutback in strategic ma- 
terials and other curtailments to be 
more severe and “have a serious effect 
on our work, especially in the manu- 
facture of mechanical products for 
civilian use.” (Also FW, Sept. 6). 


General Mills A+ 

Stock is a good income holding ; re- 
cent price, 59. (Pd. $2.50 incl. 50c 
ext. thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.25 
incl. 25c ext.) Plans are under way 
for the erection of a new grain stor- 
age elevator and a modern soybean 
processing plant and oil refinery at 
Rossford, Ohio, near company’s 
Larro feed plant. Departing from 
the conventional vertical concrete ele- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be used in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


vator, the new soybean storage bins 
will be round steel structures 90 feet 
in diameter and 35 feet high, resem- 
bling petroleum tanks but costing 
much less. The solvent extraction 
plant will enable General Mills to 
process 12,000 bushels of soybeans 
daily, thus doubling the present ca- 
pacity. 


Interchemical B 

At 23, the shares are worth holding 
as a businessman's commitment. 
(Pd. $2 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.50.) 
The sharp improvement in first nine 
months’ earnings—which equaled 
$4.73 per share vs. $1.57 in the com- 
parable period of 1949—is attributed 
to the upturn in national economic 
activity. Company derives about 35 
per cent of sales from printing and 
gravure inks ; 20 per cent from indus- 
trial finishes for household appli- 
ances, furniture and automobiles; 20 
per cent from coated products such 
as oilcloth and artificial leathers ; and 
the remaining 25 per cent from tex- 
tile dyes, carbon papers and exports. 


Company and Radio Corporation 


have entered into an agreement to 
jointly develop Interchemical’s new 
electronic process for the graphic 
arts industry. 


International Harvester A | 
Strong trade position accounts for | 


high price-earnings ratio of this good 
grade industrial equity; recent price, 
32. (Pd. $1.95 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.70.) Management reports that 
company has $200 million of defense 
and war production contracts and, 
relative to operations in the current 
fiscal year, is optimistic “from the 
standpoint of having a market for 
everything we are permitted to pro- 
duce in our normal line.” Firm orders 
for its more important peacetime 
products will result in capacity opera- 
tions for 30 weeks while farm equip- 
ment backlog will assure heavy busi- 
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ness in that division for at least six 
months. The 1l-week strike in Sep- 
tember and October resulted in a de- 
cline of less than five per cent in net 
for the fiscal period ended October 
31, 1950, as compared with a record- 
high profits of $4.36 indicated in fiscal 
1949. (Also FW, Sept. 6.) 


Lynch Corporation B 

Shares are subject to cyclical in- 
fluences; recent price, 14. (Pd. or 
decl. $1.50 incl. 55c¢ ext. thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.) Company’s back- 
log now stands at nearly three times 
that of a year ago. Profits for the first 
nine months were equal to $1.80 a 
share compared with $1.15 for the like 
period last year. Barring drastic cur- 
tailment of vital materials, earnings 
this year should about double the 
$1.43 of 1949. Orders for the food 
packaging machinery division (which 
accounts for about 35 per cent of pro- 
duction) were doubled and a whole 
new market for its machines was 
opened up when the Federal tax on 
oleomargarine was repealed. (Also 
FW, Feb. 8.) 


Marathon Corporation B 

Growth prospects are evident and 
shares constitute a satisfactory holding 
in the paper group; price, 34. (Pays 
45c qu.) Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada, Ltd. (a subsidiary) will con- 
struct a 25-ton per day chlorine plant 
as part of its $3 million expansion 
program ; this will be the first large- 
size unit to use the De Nora mer- 
cury-type cell. Other chemicals in- 
cluding caustic soda and synthetic 
ydrochloric acid will also be pro- 
duced. The Canadian subsidiary 
holds cutting rights to about 5,000 
square miles of timber lands in On- 


j tario, and other pulpwood sources 


are located in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan. The new $1.3 million 
plant at Wausau, Wisc., consolidated 
under one roof operations formerly 
conducted at three locations and has 
permitted greater efficiency and out- 
put. 


Marion Power Shovel Cc 

Prospects for clearing preferred 
arrears have improved, but shares 
remain distinctly speculative; now 
around 9 on the N. Y. Curb. (No 
com. divs. since 1929.) Directors 
have approved a plan whereby the 
DECEMBER 27, 1950 


$1.5 million of arrears on the seven 
per cent preferred stock would be 
paid off and $1.2 million of bank 
loans refunded. The funds required 
are being sought through a $2.5 mil- 
lion bank and insurance company 
term loan, now under negotiation ; in 
addition, company plans to offer about 
$500,000 of additional common stock 
through rights to present stockholders 
early next year. The latter step, how- 
ever, is contingent upon stockholder 
approval of a reduction in par value 
of the common stock from $10 to $5 
a share at a meeting to be held De- 
cember 29. Previous recapitalization 
plans have failed to get sufficient 
backing (FW, Sept. 27, 1950) and 
success of the present plan is un- 
certain. 


Phelps Dodge B 

Stock of this low-cost and second 
largest domestic copper producer has 
long term appeal; recent price, 66. 
(Pd. $5 in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) 
Company is blueprinting a plan which 
involves developing a low grade open 
pit copper property of medium-size 
near Bisbee, Arizona. Drilling has 
been undertaken and _ engineering 
studies have been made on the site. 
Cost of bringing the property into 
production is estimated between $25 
and $30 million. Initial work is to 
be commenced early in 1951 although 
it is impossible to predict just when 
the mine will be in production or the 
ultimate rate of production. (Also 
FW, May 17.) 


Safeway Stores Boe 

Stock is reasonably priced on 
earnings and provides an attractive 
yield ; recent price, 35. (Pd. $2.40 in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.25.) Company is 
presently engaged in a five-year 
1,000-store expansion program. But 
no additional permanent financing is 
planned, since company contracts to 
build stores which it sells to insur- 
ance companies and then leases them 
back on a long term rental basis. By 
the close of this year Safeway will 
have completed practically all of the 
152 stores under construction. The 
1,000-store program will replace 
older units and also provide stores 
for new localities. However, no ex- 
pansion into new territory is imme- 
diately planned by the company. 
(Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Smith (Alexander) & Sons C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
recent price, 19. (Pd. $1.70 incl. 50c 
ext. in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.60.) De- 
spite the possibilities of work stop- 
pages and restrictions on manpower 
and materials, company plans to pro- 
ceed with a complete realignment and 
modernization program at its Yon- 
kers, N. Y., mill at a cost of up to 
$10 million. The project will pro- 
gress on a gradual basis so as to hold 
interference with operations to a 
minimum. Although Smith has spent 
more than $9 million on plant and 
other facilities since the end of World 
WarII,more equipment still is needed. 


Southern California Edison 3+ 

Priced at 31, stock affords a liberal 
return and is a good income holding. 
(Pd. $2 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.75.) 
A revised estimate by the manage- 
ment indicates that current earnings 
are being affected adversely by high- 
er fuel prices as well as greater use 
of steam generating facilities to han- 
dle peak loads. Fourth quarter net 
will be below the level of the pre- 
ceding quarters, and earnings for the 
full year will not attain the $2.99 
per share mark of 1949. A retro- 
active excess profits tax would fur- 
ther affect this year’s final result. 
However, the current $2 dividend 
rate should continue to be covered 


by an adequate margin. (Also FW, 
Oct. 25). 
Young Spring & Wire C+ 


Now 31, shares represent a business 
cycle commitment. (Decl. $5 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $3.) Higher 
taxes and labor costs reduced net in 
the October quarter—first in the 
1950-1951 fiscal year—to $3.25 per 
share vs. $3.50 in the comparable 
prior period. Prospects for an EPT 
and a lower rate of auto production 
make it unlikely that the record high 
of $11.47 a share for fiscal 1950 will 
soon be duplicated ; however, the com- 
pany would have an excess profits 
tax exemption of about $4.50 per 
share based on the legislative propo- 
sals now before Congress. Company 
is the number one manufacturer of 
cushion springs, supplying this equip- 
ment for all passenger cars except 
Willys. Moldings and panel stamp- 
ings are also produced, as well as 
mattress and bed springs. 
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Truck Makers Had 
Good War Record 


Conversion problems were minor while military needs 


brought large sales volume. Step-up in rearmament 


should sustain business despite setbacks elsewhere 


he independent truck makers, 

most of which have had a good 
year in 1950, can look forward to re- 
sults as good or possibly better under 
the present rearmament program. 
The volume of intercity tonnage car- 
ried by truck has already reached a 
new high level, making an unprece- 
dented gain during the third quarter 
of this year. The index figure for the 
period, compiled by the American 
Trucking Association and indicating 
the volume of intercity tonnage trans- 
ported by Class I motor carriers, 
stood at 220 against 100 for the same 
quarter of 1941. The gain over the 
similar 1949 period was 47 points, 
representing a climb of 27.2 per cent 
and establishing an all-time record 
for the quarter. 


"Jeeps" in Demand 


Military contracts for the inde- 
pendent truck makers amount, of 
course, to big business. Leading the 
field thus far is Willys-Gverland 
with orders for nearly $40 million 
worth of trucks, engines and replace- 
ment parts plus $22 million worth of 
Jeeps, all of which were placed since 
August. Diamond T has received 
awards for well over $6 million, 
which represents about the average 
quarterly net sales for the company 
so far this year. Federal Motor Truck 
is also a substantial beneficiary of 
Government business. But in addition 
to the motor vehicles gnd parts used 
primarily for military transport, 
thousands of trucks will be used in 
defense production, particularly that 
involving numerous sub-contractors. 
A transportation study conducted 
during the last war by the Michigan 
Highway Department showed that 65 
per cent of the incoming freight and 
69 per cent of the outgoing freight 
of 741 war plants moved in motor 
trucks. 

Commercial vehicle registrations 
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Harris & Ewing 


are presently at an all-time high, 
nearing 868,000 as of September 30 
last. The gain over the number reg- 
istered on the same date in 1949 is 
21 per cent, and it may reasonably 
be expected that a comparable gain 
will be made before the coming year 
is very far advanced. Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports estimates truck pro- 
duction during the first eleven months 
as slightly above 1.2 million units, 
and with output of some 120,000 
more expected in December, the 
year’s total will approach the 1948 
all-time record of about 1.37 million. 

Since “non-essential” production in 
the automotive industry may be cur- 
tailed, new trucks will find a ready 
market. Detroit feels also that the 


National Production Administration 
will adjust restrictions in “hardship” 
cases. In any event, the trend will 
be toward the heavy-medium, light- 
heavy and heavy-duty units on which 
profits are greater than on the smaller 
models. The defense program in par- 
ticular will require many additional 
heavy-duty units. 

The independent truck makers 
made a good record during the last 
war, especially in 1942-43 when sales 
and earnings (in one year or the 
other) reached new highs for most 
companies. Mack Trucks, as it hap- 
pened, had its best year in 1944 when 
there was a noticeable shift in Gov- 
ernment demand from scout cars and 
“half-tracks” to big hauling trucks. 
Federal Motor Truck also had its 
best results (for the war period) in 
that year when it was permitted to 
build a sizable number of civilian 
trucks for essential use in addition to 
quantity output of military trucks and 
parts. Conversion problems for the 
truck makers in entering war work 
were minor, and the industry was al- 
so well situated at the close of the war 
from the standpoint of reconversion, 
since some civilian units were being 
produced in conjunction with military 
work. Probably the greatest influence 
which caused a sharp let-down in 
1948-1949 results was the elimination 
of war-defense demand. Strikes in 
supplier industries were also an ad- 
verse factor. 


Interim results for most of the . 


truck makers showed improvement 
iti 1950 over the rather sorry show- 
ing for the similar 1949 periods. Reo 
and Fruehauf have made wide rela- 
tive gains, the one benefiting from a 
record lawn mower business as. well 
as improved demand for commercial 


ar 


trucks, the other from a new peak | 


Highlights of the Truck Makers 





7——Sales——. ——_— 


Earned Per Share———— 


(Millions) 7-——Annual——_,, 7-Nine Months— Dividends Recent 

Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Autocar ...... $30.9 $22.3 $0.59 D$2.25 D$1.18 $0.06 None None 11 
Diamond T... 37.5 21.3 2.64 0.35 0.21 0.27 $1.00 $1.00 16 
Federal Motor 

ae 14.1 11.7 0.27 D1.60 aD0.28aD1.19 None None 7 
Fruehauf 

Trailer ..... 84.7 77.6 4.16 1.91 1.67. 5.02 2.00 s2.00 28 
Mack Trucks . 109.2 78.3 136 «(DAT D1.58 0.13 None None 18 
Reo Motors .. 38.3 23.2 0.23 D4.03 DZa i222 None None _ 19 
White Motor. 97.8 77.4 4.98 1.41 1.41 3.64 1.15 1.60 28 
Willys- 

Overland ..b175.4 b142.4 b2.39 b1.04 0.94 D0.07 None None 10 





a—Six months. b—Years ended September 30. 


s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 
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rate in sales of trailers on which 
profit margins have widened. Federal 
Motor Truck turned in an unsatis- 
factory performance largely because 
of special expenses in getting new 
models on the assembly line, but re- 
covery may be expected in view of 
the company’s current war business 
and the prospect of sharing further 


in such contracts. White Motor, sec- 
ond only to Mack among the inde- 
pent truck specialists, will probably 
do about as well this year as in 1948 
since it had orders on hand Sep- 
tember 30 equal to estimated fourth 
quarter output. 

Although there are no quality is- 
sues in the group, present commit- 


ments may be retained in portfolios 
which are not restricted to invest- 
ment grade issues in view of the 
step-up in rearmament and the mili- 
tary contracts which are being re- 
ceived. The chances are that the 
truck makers, like the freight car 
manufacturers, will be accorded some 
priority in the use of scarce materials. 





Publishers Face Mounting Costs 


Industry made a good showing during World War II 


and should do well again, but 


previous performance because 


rom times of crisis publishers of 
books and magazines also derive 
greater sales and earnings. Publish- 
ing income rose sharply during the 
war years as more people sought in- 
formation as to what was transpiring 


Boon battlefronts around the world. 


Millions of readers delved into tech- 
nical subjects to learn more about 


| new jobs. Books and magazines were 
| sold to travelers and to stay-at-homes 
| in greater quantity. Magazine adver- 


tising linage, meanwhile, made a sub- 


) stantial gain in 1943 and advanced to 
} successive new highs from 1944 
§ through 1946. 


The publishing companies now face 


7 much the same sort of situation that 
7 existed in 1942. The question to be 
7 considered, however, is whether they 
4 will match their previous earnings 
4} performance. 
j costs is considerably higher than it 
7 was eight or nine years ago. Paper 
j supplies already are getting tighter, 
j. and a real shortage is expected by 
4} the middle of next year. 


The present level of 


Publishers can overcome rising 


i costs by a variety of methods. These 


include the raising of advertising 
rates, greater selling and promotion 
effort, the installation of more efficient 
printing equipment, various internal 
economies and the raising of sub- 
scription and newsstand prices. Ad- 
vertising rates have been fluctuating 
in recent years although the general 
trend has been upward. After the 
war, they were raised at various times 
until certain reductions were an- 
nounced late in 1948 or early in 1949 
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it may not match 


of cost increases 


as circulation totals fell below guar- 
anteed rates. Subscription and single- 
copy prices had been boosted in the 
meantime ; magazines which once cost 
only five or ten cents now sell for 
15 to 25 cents, and rates will not be 
going any lower for some time to 
come. 

Since the average magazine derives 
the major portion of its revenue from 
advertising, income fell off in 1949 
following the rate reductions. Some 
decline in reader interest also was 
noticeable. The larger magazine pub- 
lishers, however, are presently on a 
stronger footing. The war is on, and 
readers are coming back. Advances 
in advertising rates scheduled to take 
effect next February include the Cur- 
tis Publishing’s Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies Home Journal and Holi- 
day, the Woman’s Home Companion 
(Crowell-Collier) , McCall’s and Red- 
book (McCall’s), and Time maga- 
zine. This means better revenues for 
the first half of next year, although 
net results for all 1951 will be gov- 
erned by the extent of tax increases. 


Impending paper shortages also limit 
the range of any forecast and it is 
conceivable that magazine press runs 
will be unable to meet demand. 


Mixed Results 


Interim results for 1950 have been 
mixed, but analysis of the figures 
points to what is happening among 
the several publishers. Curtis has 
benefited from increased efficiency of 
new presses while Time is realizing 
on new internal economies resulting 
from an efficiency survey begun last 
year. Greater interest in technical 
journals and specialized books, a 
trend which is likely to continue, has 
helped McGraw-Hill. McCall Cor- 
poration’s revenues for the first nine 
months were about the same as in the 
year-earlier period and net was al- 
most as good, results for the third 
quarter of this year contrasting with 
a very poor quarter in 1949. McCall 
has made some personnel changes in 
the higher echelon, hiring experienced 
men away from other publishers, and 
doubtless will continue to benefit from 
these changes. Circulation and adver- 
tising linage as well will probably 
centinue high. Conde Nast, during 
the first nine months, was unable to 
overcome higher costs, particularly 
for paper, but the short term outlook 
at least is good. 

Improved demand for technical 

Please turn to page 25 


Statistics of the Leading Publishers 


~Revenues— -———Earned Per Share——, 

(Millions) -~Annual— Nine Mos. cDividends—, Recent 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Conde Nast ..... $21.4 $21.0 $1.80 $1.55 $1.41 $1.10 $1.00 $1.00 9 
Crowell-Collier .. 63.1 61.7 1.56 0.85 N.R. N.R. 1.20 1.20 14 
Curtis Publishing. 136.5 136.2 0.69 0.64 0.63 0.90 1.00 1.00 8 
Esquire, Inc...... al3.9 a13.9 a0.52 a0.55 N.R. N.R. 0.10 0.20 4, 
Henry Holt...... aa 6k 2.06 2.10 N.R. N.R. 0.50 0.55 9 
McCall Corp..... 35.2 34.9 3.16 2.40 2.06 2.01 2.00 2.00 22 
McGraw-Hill ... 41.8 448 4.72 5.89 4.44 5.31 2.35 3.00 37 
Prentice-Hall ... c3.1 3.1 1.78 197 N.R. N.R. 1.00 1.00 12 
Time, Ime. ...... 131.0 128.3 4.61 3.46 62.05 b2.58 az5 275 30 





a—Years ended March 31 of following year. b—Six months. c—Total income. N.R.—Not reported. 
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New It is my desire per- 
Year's sonally as publisher of 

: FINANCIAL WonRLD to 
Greeting 


extend to each and 
every reader my heartiest greetings as 
we are about to enter a New Year. | 
wish to express my sincere gratitude 
to them for their loyal support 
throughout the 48 years that this pub- 
lication has been in existence. And I 
know that my entire organization 
joins me in this feeling. 

My fervent hope is that during the 
year 1951 the country may success- 
fully emerge from the crisis in which 
we now find ourselves and then forge 
ahead toward building the type of 
peaceful world which we have been 
trying to achieve since the termina- 
tion of World War II. 

In wishing for the attainment of 
peace in the New Year, I ask that 
we all concentrate for a few moments 
on the blessings to all mankind that 


can be brought about by a united 
world. 


A Nine years ago this 
Tragic month, out of a clear 
hentia sky Japan made a sneak 


attack on Pearl Harbor 
and caught this nation unawares. Our 
Pacific fleet, completely unprepared 
for the approach of a Japanese ar- 
mada, was severely battered as it lay 
floating in the harbor like a sleeping 
duck. 

Toward the end of last month, as 
United Nations troops advanced in a 
drive toward the Manchurian border 
to bring an end to the fighting in 
North Korea, vast numbers of Chi- 
nese Communist troops suddenly 
emerged from across the Yalu River 
to spring a trap which has forced our 
troops to retreat. Like at Pearl Har- 
bor, our intelligence service appar- 
ently was asleep in Korea. 
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The latter incident merely lends 
substance to the belief that we have 
been sufficiently forewarned and that 
we must now be prepared to meet the 
possibility of another global war. 

Yet many persons have been under 
the impression that we are prepared, 
since during the past five years we 
have appropriated billions of dollars 
for our defenses. As far as the people 
cf the nation are concerned, however, 
there has never been a satisfactory 
accounting to them by the Govern- 
ment for these expenditures. 

And as far as our allies are con- 
cerned, we have poured billions of 
dollars into Western Europe to bring 
about her economic recovery, but we 
now find that those nations are no 
better off than we are to meet the 
threat of war. 

Even though we have sacrificed bil- 
lions of dollars to prepare the free 
world against the threat of aggres- 
sion, we have little to show for it. 
And on the ninth anniversary of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, we are trag- 
ically reminded of the fact that once 
again this nation finds .itself unpre- 
pared. 


Not Having [It took three years be- 
fore what is expected 
An Easy 
to prove a long, 
Time drawn-out anti-trust 


suit against 17 investment banking 
houses finally was opened in court. 
And it has cost the bankers so far 
nearly $10 million to prepare a de- 
fense in this civil action against them. 
Through the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice, the Govern- 
ment will try to prove that the invest- 
ment bankers and the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 





Page 


which has been named as co-defend- ff 
ant, have entered into and have been [ 
engaged in a conspiracy to eliminate 
competition in the underwriting of 
new securities issues. 

Yet when the lay onlooker con- 
siders among other things the keen 
rivalry that exists in this field and 
the narrow profit margins on which 
the underwriters operate, it is difficult 
for him to detect the element of mon- 
opoly which has been charged. There 
would appear to be many flaws in the 
Government’s monopoly contention, 
and there are strong grounds for ff 
believing that the Government’s case [ 
against the investment bankers is too 
tenuous. 

As far as the defendants are con- 
cerned, they are little worried that f 
the Government can build up a strong 
case against them; rather, they are | 
concerned because they have been | 
put to such an unnecessary expense | 
and because they must go through | 
such prolonged legal proceedings in | 
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defense of their business. 

Even the presiding justice in the 
case, Federal District Judge Harold 
R. Medina, appears to have some) 
doubts about the Government’s con-_ 
tentions. This is inferred by the| 
piercing, leading questions which he} 
has asked—and his remarks during 
the early days of the trial. At one 
point in the proceedings he even 
charged the Government attorneys 
with attempting to close the lips of 
the investment bankers, and stated 
that this represented an abridgment 
of constitutional rights. 

The fact that a man of such high 
caliber as Judge Medina is on the 
bench during this trial assures a fair 
hearing. There will be no brow-beat- 
ing, nor will the Government have 
an easy time in proving its anti-trust 
allegations. 
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Savings Accounts Now 
Insured for $10,000 


Amendments to the law double insurance coverage. 
Other changes favor the insured depositor and the 


insured member of a savings and loan association 


By Sanford D. Levy* 


ecent amendments to the Federal 

Deposit Insurance Act and the 
National Housing Act, whereby the 
maximum amount of insured bank 
deposits and insured savings and loan 
association accounts was increased 
from $5,000 to $10,000, also made 
radical changes in the manner in 
which the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation are 
permitted to discharge their insurance 
obligations. 

The word “insured,” as employed 
in the statutes, does not have the 
meaning ordinarily attached to it. 
Published statements such as “Mem- 
ber of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation,” “Each account insured 
up to $10,000,” “Savings insured up 
to $10,000,” and “Insured to $10,000 
by U. S. Government Agency,” tend 
to signify insurance of the type that 
is issued on life or against loss by fire, 
theft or injury whereby the insured 
expects that a check will be issued by 
the insurance carrier promptly upon 
proof of death or other loss. However, 
while this practice may be followed 
by the Federal Agencies at their dis- 
cretion, they have no such legal obli- 
gation under the statutes. 

The provisions of law relating to 
the insurance of bank deposits and 
savings and loan accounts are now 
identical, except that appropriate lan- 
guage is used to differentiate between 
a depositor in a bank and a member 
of a savings and loan association. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, as 
amended, now provides that when- 
ever an insured bank shall have been 
closed on account of inability to meet 
the demands of its depositors, pay- 
ment of the insured deposits in such a 
bank shall be made by the Federal 





*Mr. Levy is a member of the law firm 
of Paskus, Gordon & Hyman. 
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Deposit Insurance Corporation as 
soon as possible either (1) by cash, 
or (2) by making available to each 
depositor a transferred deposit in a 
new bank in the same community or 
in another insured bank, in an amount 
equal to the insured deposit: of such 
depositor. 

Under the Act an insured bank 
shall be deemed closed “in any case 
in which it has been closed for the 
purpose of liquidation without ade- 
quate provision being made for pay- 
ment of its depositors.” No definition 
is furnished as to what constitutes 
“adequate provision” for payment of 
depositors and thus it can not be 
stated just when the insurance obli- 
gation will become effective. Simi- 
larly, with respect to savings and loan 
accounts, the insurance does not be- 
come effective until a default by an 
insured institution; by “default” is 
meant an official determination pursu- 
ant to which a liquidator is appointed. 
This procedure may involve substan- 
tial delay. 


Wide Latitude 


The choice of method of payment 
of a defaulted insured deposit is not 
left to the insured depositor. The 
Federal Agency has the right in its 
discretion to elect not to pay cash, but 
to discharge its obligation by making 
available a transferred deposit. It is 
interesting to note that under the 
statutes, if an insured deposit is trans- 
ferred to a “new bank” (i.e., one or- 
ganized and insured by the Federal 
Agency), the new bank must be “in 
the same community,” whereas if it is 
transferred to another existing in- 
sured bank, such other existing bank 
need not be in the same community. 

A comparison of the new insurance 
provisions with those contained in the 
original Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act and National Housing Act dis- 


closes several changes in favor of the 
insured depositor and the insured 
member of a savings and loan associ- 
ation. Under the old Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, the payment of an in- 
sured bank deposit could be made 
either by making available a trans- 
ferred deposit, or “in such other man- 
ner as the Board of Directors may 
prescribe.” This objectionable provi- 
sion, which permitted the directors to 
determine, at their exclusive discre- 
tion, the manner in which an insured 
deposit would be paid, has been 
abolished. Again, before the recent 
amendments, the National Housing 
Act provided that an insured account 
in a savings and loan association 
could be paid either by transferring 
the insured account, or, at the option 
of the insured member, by paying up 
to 10 per cent in cash, 50 per cent of 
the remainder within one year, and 
the balance within three years from 
the date of default, in negotiable non- 
interest-bearing debentures of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. While the second alter- 
native had at least the merit, from the 
point of view of the insured, of being 
at the option of the insured, that pro- 
vision has been eliminated from the 
new Act, possibly upon the assump- 
tion that the insured invariably would 
have selected the first method, in the 
hope of being able to withdraw his 
funds promptly from the transferred 
account if he so desired. 

Whether or not the new insurance 
Acts would enable banks and savings 
and loan institutions to survive a 
storm such as occurred in 1933 can 
only be surmised, but certainly there 
has been a drastic reduction in the 
number of failures of insured banks 
since the creation of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives, in reporting fa- 
vorably the recent amendments, made 
the following statement : 

“Insurance of bank deposits by the Cor- 
poration began in January 1, 1934, The re- 
sults since that date bespeak the outstand- 
ing record the Corporation has achieved in 
bringing to depositors sound, effective, and 
uninterrupted operation of the banking sys- 
tem with resulting safety and liquidity of 
bank deposits. There has been no failure 
of an insured bank since 1944. From incep- 
tion of the Corporation through December 


31, 1949, there had only been 411 receiver- 
ships or mergers of insured banks. Such 
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a record is quite in contrast to that pre- 
ceding the creation of the Corporation. 
Leaving out of consideration the period 
1930 to 1933, inclusive, when there was an 
abnormally high number of bank suspen- 
sions and taking the 16-year period 1914 to 
1929, inclusive, the record shows that there 
were nevertheless 6,392 cases of bank sus- 
pensions.” 


The Financial Report of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, dated June 30, 1950, 
recites that: 


“The first insurance loss case since 1944 
developed during the past year. Under its 
authority to prevent default the Corpor- 


ation purchased the entire assets of the 
association for a sum sufficient to pay all 
shareholders and creditors in full. It is 
anticipated that final liquidation of the as- 
sets should ‘be accomplished at an early 
date.” 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which insures savings 
bank deposits, is, of course, a separate 
agency from the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, which 
insures savings and loan association 
accounts. Both corporations are per- 
manent agencies of the United States 
Government, authorized by acts of 


Corigress, but no attempt has been 
made in this article to assay their rela- 
tive financial responsibility. Neither 
has a comparison been made of the 
respective legal rights of a depositor, 
as creditor of a bank, and an account 
holder, as an owner-member of a 
savings and loan association. So far 
as the form of the insurance and the 
amount of insurance coverage are 
concerned, however, there does not 
appear to be any reason to differenti- 
ate between bank deposits and savings 
and loan association accounts. 


Good Return From McKesson & Robbins 


Current reports reveal further extension of the sales 


uptrend in evidence for the past ten years. At present 


prices, common stock has attraction for income 


M cKesson & Robbins is a unique 
corporation. The largest dis- 
tributor of druggists’ supplies in the 
United States, its operations blanket 
the nation. In addition the company 
has a substantial liquor distribution 
business and manufactures toiletries, 
toothpowder, sun tan lotion and sim- 
ilar items. 

In order to fulfill its role as a whole- 
saler, McKesson has built up a net- 
work of 78 divisions in 36 states and 
Hawaii. Drug operations exclusively 
are carried on in 32 divisions, com- 
bined wholesale drug and liquor sales 
in 30 divisions and wholesale liquor 
in six divisions. 

In its capacity as a drug distributor, 
McKesson services more than 38,000 
of America’s 49,000 independent 
druggists, over 70 per cent of all the 
drug stores in the United States. 
During 1948, the company sold a total 
of 181.4 million items, including al- 
most 80 million prescription products 
and 60 million proprietaries. 


Keynoted by Growth 


Growth has keynoted McKesson’s 
history. Sales have risen consistently 
since 1938, moving up from a total of 
$146.2 million in that year to a cur- 
rent annual rate in excess of $400 
million. Earnings, although somewhat 
more erratic, have shown a similar 
pattern, rising from a deficit of 42 
cents per share (based on current 


id 


capitalization) to $4.55 per share for 
the year ended June 30, 1950. 

Profits for the first quarter of the 
1950-1951 fiscal year were the largest 
for any comparable period in the cor- 
poration’s history with the exception 
of 1946. And net income during the 
current three-month period probably 
will be the highest ever recorded un- 
less year-end tax adjustments are un- 
expectedly heavy. 

During the post-World War II 
period, Federal income taxes have 
ranged betwen 38 and 40 per cent of 
pre-tax income. Current proposals 
including excess profits levies would 
boost the Government’s share to 
between 50 and 52 per cent of net, an 
appreciable percentage increase. How- 





McKesson & Robbins 


*Earned 
*Sales Per 

(Millions) Share 

a$84.5 a$1.10 

205.2 3.18 
242.5 
279.2 
306.6 
338.0 
342.3 
352.7 


tDivi- 
dends 
$0.25 
1.00 
1.15 
1.35 


+Price Range 
High Low 
154— 9% 
1554— 934 
25%—14% 
2834—215% 
1.40 417%—24 
2.10 56%4—3934 
2.40 44 —30% 
2.40 35%4—29y% 
1949.. 356.6 2.65 414%4—30% 
1950.. 367.6 b2.65 c423%%2—33% 


Three months ended September 30: 


1949.. $87.9 $0.98 
1950.. 105.4 1.16 


* Years ended June 30. Calendar years. 
a—-Six months ended June 30. b—Paid or de- 
clared to December 20. c—To December 20. 


Year 


1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946. . 
1947.. 
1948.. 


ever, profits will not be materially 
altered if the bill becomes law. If last 
year’s earnings are duplicated in the 
1950-1951 fiscal year, the common 
stock would still enjoy net of ap- 
proximately $4.00 per share despite 
the higher tax rates. And, if common 
stock earnings are adjusted for sav- 
ings attributable to the company’s 
recent refinancing, the gap between 
pro-forma 1950-1951 income and 
actual 1949-1950 income would be 
even smaller. By retiring a $4 pre- 
ferred stock issue and floating some 
2.8 per cent notes, McKesson now is 
able to bring down an additional 15 
cents per share from gross revenues 
to net income. 


Gross Sales Up 


Since sales are improving (gross 
during the July-October months of 
1950 was well above last year) and 
profits are increasing, dividend pay- 
ments seem amply protected and some 
liberalization appears possible. While 
increasing working capital needs may 
preclude higher cash dividends, a 
stock dividend might be declared some 
time next year to supplement present 
distributions. 

McKesson’s operations should not 
be subject to sharp contraction if na- 
tional defense needs restrict civilian 
production. Although the high pri- 
ority of alcohol would appear to make 
the liquor segment of company’s busi- 
ness vulnerable, such fears have no 
basis in fact owing to McKesson’s 
excellent inventory position. Current 
bulk supplies are almost three times 
the quantity on hand at the start of 


Please turn to page 26 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Despite proclamation of national emergency, Administration 


does little to curb inflation’s symptoms and even less to 


cure its cause. Stock prices will continue to reflect this 


- 


Proclamation of a national emergency last 
weekend, authoritatively predicted for many days 
in advance, should have marked the transition from 
the Administration’s previous policy of vacillation 
and hand-wringing to one of firmness in dealing 
with the serious economic problems confronting 
the nation. It is still a bit early to reach final judg- 
ments, but all the indications so far point to the 
conclusion that this action was taken solely to 
awaken private citizens—who need no awakening, 
having been far ahead of their Government for 
many months in their recognition of the need for 
drastic measures—and that the Administration it- 
self sees no need to take its own proclamation seri- 
ously. - 


Although it was not anticipated that the added 
steps which might be taken would necessarily be 
those most ideally suited to the situation, investors 
were justified in expecting a relatively severe crack- 
down on prices. Nothing of the sort has taken 
place. Instead, ESA has come up with a voluntary 
freeze on prices which it cannot enforce, using a 
formula which no one can interpret, and with the 
full expectation in advance that the program will 
break down. Accordingly, the stock market has 
had a field day, with prices rising on good volume 
in reflection of the fact that the anticipated early 
squeeze on profits has not materialized. 


This is a short-sighted view. The inevitable has 
been postponed, and the chances are that an effec- 
tive price freeze, when it comes, will take place at 
higher levels than if it had been imposed now. But 
it is coming, probably within a very few months, 
and investors can derive no encouragement about 
the form it will take from the fact that the current 
voluntary regulation uses profits rather than prices 
as a standard in determining whether or not a given 
price increase is permissible. The obvious implica- 
tion is that business will eventually be subjected to 
profit control masquerading as price control. 
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Nevertheless, the longer term market signifi- 
cance of recent developments is bullish. The Gov- 
ernment is not yet ready to exercise any effective 
curb over the symptoms of inflation and shows even 
less disposition to attack its cause. Thus, the 
course of the general price level is likely to remain 
upward indefinitely. This is by no means a favor- 
able influence for profits, since prices will probably 
lag behind wages, and quotations for finished prod- 
ucts will lag behind those for raw materials, as was 
the case in both respects during World War II. 


. But in order to maintain production, some price 


relief will have to be given. Even though this is 
likely to be tardy and inadequate, high levels of 
output should permit maintenance of reasonable 
profits before taxes. 


Of course, taxes will increase, but they should 
not prove an unbearable burden. The bill just 
passed by the Senate, and likely to go through con- 
ference without major alteration, is much more 
generous than World War II legislation in its treat- 
ment of regulated industries and companies using 
the invested capital option and having large 
amounts of borrowed capital. If average earnings 
companies are permitted only 85 per cent of base 
period profits and full allowance is permitted for 
borrowed capital under the invested capital option, 
enterprises using the latter will enjoy an important 
relative advantage which is not yet reflected in 
stock prices. : 


Even if profits decline substantially from recent 
record levels, they will remain ample to support 
present stock prices, which in many cases represent 
price-earnings ratios at or near record lows. There 
is no direct connection between stock prices and 
commodity prices, but with the latter likely to rise 
indefinitely and the former now statistically cheap, 
there is good reason for the two to move in concert 
over coming years. 


Written December 21, 1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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Large Trading Volume 


Average weekly trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange for this year will be in the neighborhood 
of 10 million shares, almost twice the 5.2 million 
share average for 1949 and the highest since 1933. 
In 1950, investment interest in stocks has been 
considerably greater than in recent years because 
of excellent corporate earnings and greater aware- 
ness by investors of the depreciation of the dollar. 
While aggregate volume is at its highest point since 
1933, trading in relation to the average number 
of shares listed on the market is below 1945 and 
also smaller than eight of the ten years 1930-1939. 
Turnover as a percentage of total listed issues will 
approximate 23 per cent in 1950 vs. 13 per cent 
in 1949, 24 per cent in 1945 and 50 per cent in 
1930. Since the late 1930s, turnover in propor- 
tion to total shares listed consistently has been 
below statistics for earlier years, reflecting a change 
in investment patterns in the United States. In- 
come and security of returns now receive greater 
emphasis than in former years, when speculative 
activity—with quick market turns—was a consider- 
ably more important characteristic. 


Retail Sales Dip 


A three per cent dip in November retail sales 
compared with the previous month is attributable 
entirely to a decline in sales of such durables as 
automobiles and home furnishings which have suf- 
fered from Government restrictions on instalment 
credit. Durables as a whole slumped ten per cent 
with declines of about 13 per cent for autos (reflec- 
ing output declines due to model changeovers) and 
home furnishings. Sales of clothes, food and other 
non-durables meanwhile rose 114 per cent. A con- 
tinued high level of business was still apparent, 
total retail sales as reported by the Commerce De- 
partment exceeding those of November 1949 by 
seven per cent. 

Contrasting with the slight decline in retail sales, 
activity in basic industries rose slightly during No- 
vember or remained at the high October rate as 
more Government orders were placed for arms pro- 
duction. 


Sulphur Exports Cut 

Exports of sulphur during the first quarter of 
1951 will be limited to 200,000 tons of crude sul- 
phur and 7,500 tons of refined. Domestic stocks 
of crude sulphur have been dwindling rapidly in 
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recent months, reflecting increased domestic de- 
mand and a strong foreign call at prices above 
domestic levels. American exports, except to Can- 
ada and Cuba, are handled through the Sulphur 
Export Corporation, organized under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act and owned equally by Freeport Sul- 
phur and Texas Gulf Sulphur. The latter company 
has provided about two-thirds of exports over the 
past two years (FW, Oct. 25, ’50) and will bear 
the brunt of the limitation order. In 1949, exports 
totaled 1.5 million tons of crude sulphur, and thus 
far this year have been running at about the same 
rate. The new restrictions will make a larger quan- 
tity of sulphur available to domestic sulphur-using 
industries, most of which are engaged in defense 
production, or will be as the program advances. 


More Synthetic Rubber 


The Government’s program to expand output of 
synthetic rubber has finally arrived at the produc- 
tion stage. On December 20, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber placed in operation about half of the Akron, 
Ohio, plant, idle for the past 42 months. The plant 
is expected to add about 27,000 tons to the 1951 
output of synthetic, this being a bit more than a 
full month’s usage under current restrictions which 
limit the use of manufactured rubber to about 25,- 
000 tons a month—or 28 per cent of the allowable 
maximum of 90,000 tons of syntheic and natural 
combined. Reactivation of idle synthetic plants 
was ordered by the Government in August. Good- 
year, first of the large operators to get standby 
plants in operation, hopes to turn out one thousand 
tons a month until March, by which time output 
is expected to reach 75 tons a day. Fears of early 
imposition of import controls on natural rubber 
have dampened speculative ardor on the New York 
Commodity Exchange, while spurring covering of 
a heavy short interest in current month contracts. 
Future contracts, for March and later delivery, 
are now selling from six to 15 cents under their 
recent highs, with the best grades of spot rubbers 
offered at less than 70 cents a pound. 


E-Bond Redemptions 


Redemptions of Series E savings bonds which 
were running $178 million above total purchases 
at the end of November almost certainly will ex- 
ceed total purchases this year. Should this occur 
it will be the first year since the bonds were placed 
on sale in 1941 that cash-ins exceeded purchases. 
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A decline in sales rather than a rising volume 
of cash-ins seem to be the chief factor responsible. 
For the first time since 1942, bond purchases this 
year are expected to fall below $4 billion. Re- 
demptions spurted during the buying panic fol- 
lowing the Korean outbreak and have been on the 
decline since, but nevertheless exceeded purchases 
last month by $72 million on a redemption volume 


of $318 million. 


Rail Revenues Up 


Heavy snowstorms over midwestern areas and 
the yardmen’s recent strike undoubtedly reduced 
December rail earnings. Compared with the nor- 
mally busier fall months, the roads carry less 
freight in December anyway, the peak usually being 
reached in October. November operating revenues, 
however, are estimated at almost $678 million com- 


‘pared with $574 million in November 1949, up 


18 per cent although falling below the 1950 record 
month of October. Expectations are that the big- 
gest increases will be reported by Eastern district 
railroads, particularly the coal carriers. November 
operating revenues of Eastern roads ran an esti- 
mated 21.3 per cent over the like 1949 month while 
the indicated gain for the Southern district rails 
amounts to 16 per cent and the Western about 15 
per cent. 


More Coal Mined 


Bituminous coal production in 1950 will exceed 
1949 output by a good margin but will fall con- 
siderably short of 1948 and 1947 owing to work 
stoppages in January and February of this year. 
Volume for 1950 is expected to exceed the 510 
million ton mark as compared with 437 million 
in 1949, 600 million in 1948 and 631 million in 
1947. Earnings in the first half of 1950 lagged 
1949 results, but higher production following the 
Korean war will lift full year income of most com- 





panies to higher totals than were reported last 
year. Since output will continue to be stimulated 
by American defense production, prospects are for 
further gains in sales and income in the coming 
months, barring labor difficulties. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


May Department Stores had sales of $287.4 mil- 
lion for the nine months through October 31 vs. 
$273.1 million in the same period a year earlier. 

Standard Oil of California has raised the pur- 
chase price of some crude oils as much as 25 cents 
a barrel. The company has increased by 20 cents 
a barrel the selling price of heavy fuel oil used by 
industries, railroads and steamships. 

United Fruit will lend $2 billion to the govern- 
ment-owned Central Bank of Costa Rica to help 
finance the current year’s coffee crop in that coun- 
try. 

National Broadcasting Company (a Radio Cor- 
poration subsidiary) has asked affiliated radio sta- 
tions in television cities to join in a reduction of 
night-time radio network advertising rates; tele- 
vision competition is growing. 

Walgreen has placed privately $5 million 244 
per cent 10-year notes which together with treasury 
cash were used to redeem the company’s 4 per cent 
preferred stock. 


Other Corporate News 
Revere Copper & Brass will redeem its 514 per 


‘cent preferred stock December 30. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric stockholders have rati- 
fied a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur is spending $1.3 million 
of treasury cash on a plant expansion program. 

Pressed Steel Car has received a $2 million or- 
der for 28 mechanical refrigerator cars from Ara- 
bian American Oil and the Saudi-Arabian Govern- 
ment. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 214s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 101 2.70 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

102 3.05 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 104 4.10 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 102 4.30 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 131 5.34% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.32 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 5.83 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum 4.67 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 

Paid SoFar -Earningsy Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 29 
Dow Chemical 1.30 *2.00 al1.04 a1.90 82 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 120 125 g1.98 g189 23 
General Electric 2.00 3.80 c2.34 ¢3.91 49 
General Foods z 2.45 3.71 c4.20 47 
Int’] Business Machines 94.00 14.00 c8.94 8.95 210 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 ¢3.18 e501 49 
Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 c¢2.93 ¢2.31 33 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 94.00 95.00 7.72 c7.47 83 
Union Carbide& Carbon 2.00 2.50 c2.31 c3.45 54 
United Biscuit . 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 29 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30. g—Twelve months to October 31. *Also paid 2%4% in 
stock. {Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

———— Dividends—— --—-—-, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Pecent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 150 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 2.80 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 29 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60  +2.00 220. 32 
Kress (S.H.) 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 51 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 $32 ‘ 50 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 ‘ 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 : 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 é 31 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 ‘ 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 f 33 
Safeway Stores 1.03 1.25 . 35 
Socony-Vacuum 0.71 1.10 ‘ 25 
Sterling Drug 1.82 2.25 ’ 36 
Texas Company 2.25 3.75 ’ 78 
Underwood Corp. .... 2.97 3.50 47 
Union Pacific R.R.... 3.65 6.00 104 
United Fruit 2.03 4.00 58 
Walgreen Company .. 1.68 1.85 27 


+ Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


Dividends 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1950 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores f $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 
Bethlehem Steel i 4.10 8.14 c8.96 
Cluett, Peabody ‘ 00 b1.08 b2.52 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. \ 00.54 0.85 
Container Corporation . 2. : c2.87 3.77 
Firestone Tire ‘ J b4.02 b6.68 
Flintkote Company .... 2. . c3.20 4.35 
Freeport Sulphur . ’ c5.02 5.92 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3. . c4.17 3.38 
General Motors : . c5.61 7.91 
Glidden Company d x c1.88 2.15 
Kennecott Copper .... 4: 00 b2.15 b3.49 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1. J cl1.91 ¢2.39 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3. : c4.82 5.51 
Simmons Company .... 2. .00 b1.70 b3.09 
Sperry Corporation .... 2. 00 b1.82 b2.10 
Union Oil of California 2. e c3.26 1.93 
U. S. Steel 2. c4.38 6.12 
West Penn Electric.... 152% 1 85 02.54 2.58 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. + Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Wilson, as WPB head in World War Il, flouted the rules 


and smashed bottlenecks—Now has power that Truman, as 


Senator, urged Donald Nelson to use, but without avail 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—During the 
war, buyers for the Armed Services, 
without checking with each other, 

}placed orders for valves as a matter 
ef course with the biggest and most 
reliable company. On the books of 
this company, a great backlog accu- 

mulated, while other companiés fu- 

Atilely hired five percenters to tell the 

Generals and Admirals that they were 

also in business. But purchase or- 
ders had to be issued fast; there 

}wasn’t time to consider that fast con- 

Wtracting didn’t speed deliveries. 

It was at that point that Charles 

}/. Wilson came into WPB. He saw 

jat once what was holding back ship- 
ments. His legal authority to do 
something about it was, at best, in- 

}definite. WPB had not drawn up 

Ha regulation allowing its officers 

to cancel contracts and to award 
But Wilson 
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te 
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a 


them somewhere else. 
vent nevertheless to the largest com- 
any and, on pure nerve, cancelled 
} large part of its order backlog. He 
haw to it that other companies, not 
‘overburdened, got their share. 

The company did not sue, though 
‘Bt probably would have won in court. 
As Wilson accurately judged, its of- 
#icers were delighted. They knew per- 
Bectly well that there was neither 
#restige nor profit in being saddled 
ith too much. They hadn’t taken 
Ble initiative in saying “No”; it was 
Pheir salvation that Wilson had done 
Gt for them. It was thus that Wilson 
#mashed wartime bottlenecks. 
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It was characteristic of him that 
@e got to the core of a problem in 
erms of companies and people, which 
as something new to Government, 
‘hose texts rarely mention either. He 
y-passed regulations if necessary, 
yhich it often was. It’s safest not 
0 forecast what he’ll do now; it’s 
Imost bound to be something too 
mple to anticipate. 
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The old Truman Committee had 
continually nagged Donald Nelson, 
WPB’s top man, to take charge of 
everything, even of procurement for 
the Armed Services. Wilson has now 
been given the power by President 
Truman that Senator Truman wanted 
Nelson to exert. In a pinch, this could 
mean over-riding even Secretary 
Marshall in deciding which weapons 
should be produced first. Civilians 
are understandably nervous about 
such things. 

Ordinarily, when powers are sud- 
denly shifted to some new agency, 
nothing happens. There is only a re- 
arrangement of bookkeeping and the 
use of different stationery. People go 
onto a new payroll, but act just as 
they have before. After a few weeks, 
the dramatic creation of the agency is 
remembered only with wonder that 
there had been so much fuss. That 
story was repeated several times dur- 
ing the war, as the Government ac- 
cepted bits and pieces of the Truman 
recommendations. 

With Wilson in charge, it’s fairly 
likely that the rare case will occur. 
Wilson used to deal with particulars, 
not surrounding himself with high- 
policy deliberations that protected 
him from day-to-day details. 


The build-up of the Armed Ser- 
vices to three million has just been 
announced. Top Army men say that 
men cannot be enlisted much faster 
than that; if they were, they’d be 
brought into the Services without 
equipment for training and for use. 
As equipment is delivered, the draft 
can be stepped up more quickly. The 
present pace, evidently, has been set 
at least for several months, even in 
the event of greater urgency. 

The procurement scheme doesn’t 
call for early acquisition of weapons. 
The money appropriated last summer, 
as well as this winter’s appropriation, 





is being spent in a different manner. 
A lot goes into retooling plants. Most 
goes into the purchase of things that 
take a year or more to deliver. It 
seemed most sensible to contract for 
such major weapons at once, even at 
the expense of the present force the 
United States can exert. 

If there are greater demands on the 
American Army, they will have to be 
met from new appropriations. On 
top of the present ones, fresh money 
will have to be used for immediate 
supplies and for accelerating the en- 
listment of men. The cheerful side of 
this lies in the future; at some point, 
there will be a conspicuous rise in 
armed strength. 


The declaration of an Emer- 
gency lit a fire under the Economic 
Stabilization Administration. To 
date, its work seemed to consist of a 
sort of introspection, such as meet- 
ings at which people would speculate 
on its place in the economy. Within 
a week, dozens of meetings with 
manufacturers were called—looking 
toward price controls. 


The appearance of controls will 
probably recreate the tacit alliance 
that was evident between companies 
and labor unions. Companies ap- 
peared before the War Labor Board 
to plead for wage rises; unions asked 
OPA to raise prices to meet the wage 
increases WLB had just granted. 

The Auto Workers Union put in a 
word for raising auto prices. It’s 
to be seen whether managements 
strongly defend the escalator clauses, 
which higher prices must finance. The 
Stabilization Agency has not yet 
equipped itself to deal forcefully with 
either group. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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company’s five-day, intensified train- 
ing program to as many as twelve 


pany is test marketing Meadow Gold 
frozen concentrated chocolate drink, 
















































five-room house — thermostatically] 
controlled, the unit can also be used} 
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New-Business Brevities 1 
Mo 
‘ J 
Automotive ... in guided missiles in a new plastic fresh milk—in back of this product,#} ma 
Austin Motor Company, Ltd. synthetic finish, /B 248—originally which will be marketed nationally, is} Pr 
(England) recently moved its quar- developed in black and in a dull fin- Meyenberg Milk Products Company,f§ Co 
ter-millionth Austin A40 automobile ish, this product can also be prepared known to Californians for some 40f] wil 
off the assembly line to establish a in colors and in a semi-gloss or gloss years. O’Cedar Corporation, wh 
record as the article by an individual finish; as such, it could be used by which won its way into the hearts offf thi 
manufacturer that has earned the industry as a coating wherever the housewives everywhere in recenth} far 
most dollars for Britain—interesting, elimination of glare is not essential, months with its sponge mop, has in-f§ fre 
also, is the fact that 37 per cent of but where good adhesion to a highly- troduced Dri-Glo, a new silicone-basefy_ by 
the cars exported by the company polished surface is important.... For furniture polish which it expects tof] mm 
were shipped to North American plants which have trouble because of produce in quantities sufficient forf} W 
markets... . Ford Motor Company the rancidity of cutting oils, West national distribution by early nextf] pi. 
dealers will soon receive the com-  Disinfecting Company suggests its year—applied to wood, enamel, leath-¥ no 
pany’s Ford Dealer magazine on a West Cutting Oil Additive, a new er, etc., with a soft cloth, it dries infa ist 
monthly instead of a bi-monthly ba- formulation—odorless, this product a few minutes and then may be pol-f¥_ he 
sis—a combination of three former inhibits the growth of bacteria, stabil- ished to a high lustre; the resultant}] of 
small publications, it now circulates izes the emulsion and preserves the film, it is said, will hold its gloss for, ne 
among 55,000 dealer-readers. ... lubricating qualities of the oil for its months and even after hot milk or a Si 
Spotlight with a multitude of uses full life... . The reason auto lights coffee are spilled on the treated sur L 
is General Electric’s sealed beam often won’t work, they say, is that face. aD ilit 
model which plugs into an automo- moisture and dust penetrate the ) p 
bile cigarette lighter socket—an eight- socket assembly to the lamp, causing Gadgets .. a A 
inch long unit with an 11-foot cord, rust and corrosion; but this no longer An easy way for milady to bake}} C 
it is being sold by Chrysler under the need be the case because of a more potatoes and to do away with the} tc 
trade name Mopar.... Foreign busi- effective method of sealing lamps de- usual search in the dark corners off ti 
ness of Electric Storage Battery Com- veloped by Watts Electric & Manu- a hot oven for a stray spud is with} w 
pany and its subsidiaries will now be facturing Company for its industrial a simple gadget called the Potato « 
handled by a new wholly owned com- products—briefly, if you find you’re Rack, distributed by Sunset Salesf}_ o 
pany, E S B International Corpora- having less auto light troubles in the Corporation—made of an aluminumf§ a 
tion—operations of the newly organ- future, most likely you should thank alloy, each rack (1534x2x3-inches inj vy 
ized firm will be directed from new (1) B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com-_ size) will hold four potatoes; the} g 
offices established in New York City. pany for its Geon plastisol,(2) Michi- prongs which hold the potatoes inf} t 
. GMC Truck & Coach Division, gan Chrome & Chemical Company place also serve as vents to prevent} I 
General Motors Corporation, is out for adapting this chemical for the bursting. . One of the Armedj§ t 
to lick the shortage of skilled me- specific problem, and (3) Watts, for Force’s perennial problems, how toll I 
chanics who are qualified to service developing a unique dipping tech- heat radio trucks and other vehiclesl§ | 
diesel trucks—quite naturally, by nique which results in a water-tight, used for work, as well as tents and} ¢ 
means of mobile, self-contained diesel dust proof socket. temporary quarters of many types] ms Ss 
training schools; four such units are has been effectively solved by a 3.2) ' 
now on the road, each with two in- Food & Beverages... cubic foot gasoline heater said to pro-| 1 
structors who are trained to give the In Chicago, Beatrice Foods Com- duce sufficient heat for an averageg | 
1 
( 


students at a time. 


Chemicals . . . 

Add to your files of background 
material a new picture-storybook on 
the history of Duco and its uses in the 
home and in industry, by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours—title is This Is du 
Pont—the Story of “Duco” Finishes. 

. United Lacquer Manufacturing 
Corporation has the answer to the 
problem of how to do away with the 
glare from stainless steel that is used 
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a new product in six-ounce cans sim- 
ilar to those used for frozen orange 
juice—if there is enough demand for 
the new product, then Beatrice Foods 
will increase its production and place 
it in stores across the country. 

You'll soon be hearing about All- 
Pure Vacuum-Packed Evaporated 
Milk, a product packaged by an ex- 
clusive vacuum-packing process 
which discards the old-type ‘“vent- 
hole” method of filling in an effort to 
retain more of the color and taste of 






to circulate fresh air; it is manufac-| 
tured by Hunter Manufacturing) 
Company... . Printing a personalized) 
advertising message on wrapping) 
paper as you dispense it from yout} 
own standard wrapping paper holder-+ 
cutter is entirely within the realm of 
possibility, thanks to a self-inking and 
printing attachment now being pro- 
duced by Roll-O-Matic, Inc.—and 
there’s no limit to the number of 
times you can change your printed 
message, for it’s all done from 2 
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simple rubber mat which can be re- 
placed in the time it is taking you 
to read about this device. 


Motion Pictures... 

Although it was produced pri- 
marily for customers of the Delco 
Products Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Motors on Parade also 
will be of interest to almost anyone 
who might be curious about the part 
that the electric motor plays on the 
farm, at home, or in industry—on 
free loan, the picture was produced 
by Jam Handy Corporation on 16- 
mm. film and runs 26 minutes. . . 
With the emphasis that is now being 
placed on civilian defense, the an- 
nouncement of a well-prepared, real- 
istic 16-mm. sound motion picture on 
how to protect one’s self in the event 
cf an atom bomb attack is timely 
news indeed; entitled Pattern for 
Survival, the film features William L. 
Laurence, the New York Times Pu- 
litzer Prize science writer, and was 
produced with the cooperation of the 
Armed Forces and the American Red 
Cross—Marsak Films, the distribu- 
tor, has suggested that public rela- 
tions-minded corporations which may 
wish to purchase prints (available in 
color or in black and white) for their 
cwn distribution can have a “trailer” 
added at the end of the film which 
will credit them for having made it 
generally available in the public in- 
terest... . After showing How We 
Did in 1949, a 22-minute color mo- 
tion picture visually interpreting the 
Reynolds Metals Company annual re- 
port for that year, this company is 
convinced more than ever of the 
soundness of this medium as a good- 
will tool to augment the printed re- 
port—typical comment of the 18,000 
Reynolds employes who saw the film 
was that they found out a great deal 
that they did not know about their 
cwn company. 


Office Equipment . 

This is really going to be the 
machine age as far as employes in 
the accounting sections of Monsanto 
Chemical Company will be con- 
cerned since in just another month 
they'll be introduced to a new 
“employe,” the International Business 
Machines Corporation’s Card Pro- 
grammed Calculator, better known as 
the “electronic brain”— 


based on fi- 
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nancial information sent in from the 
company’s far-flung plants, the ma- 
chine will automatically produce a 
variety of financial reports for Mon- 
santo. . . . Ever wanted the advan- 
tages of fluorescent - lighting without 
having to replace completely your 
screw-in type desk lamps and fix- 
tures? This is possible today be- 
cause of the development of the Lite- 
Mite “Bulb,” a fluorescent lighting 
device which screws into an ordinary 
lamp socket in place of an incan- 
descent bulb and thus effects the 
conversion — this gadget, hardly 
larger than an average incandescent 
lamp and a product of Stocker 
and Yale, is available in either a side 
mount or an end mount model. 


Random Notes... 

Parker Pen Company took a tip 
from the military and maintained its 
own private air lift in recent weeks 
to speed finished goods from the fac- 
tory to retailers in time for the 
Christmas rush—it used its own two 
airplanes for the job... . At the New 
York Central, a preliminary tabula- 
tion of Christmas season freight finds 
that some eight million sacks of mail 
and parcel post were carried this year 
to set a new record—the number of 
separate pieces of mail carried by this 
Santa Claus helper is expected to be 
around 720 million. . . . Since “isms” 
are fighting words these days, per- 
haps we should know just what these 
various words mean. It was with this 
in mind that Martin Dodge, chairman 
of American Viewpoint, Inc., has 
written Know Your “Isms,” recently 
published by Farrar, Straus and 
Company—a 74-page book, it is 
unique not only because of its con- 
tents but also as to its format, which 
is based upon research that suggests 
arranging text matter to convey ideas 
instead of words. ... As might be ex- 
pected, we are hearing a great deal 
these days about emergency lights 
that go on when there is failure of 
a regular power source—latest is a 
battery-operated light to illuminate 
“exit” signs when the regular current 
fails; its maker is Electric Cord 
Company. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 
and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are interested. 
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EXTRA and REGULAR 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors 
has declared an extra divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, and also 
the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock, each payable Febru- 
ary 15, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business January 19, 1951. 


R.-L. LINGELBACH 
Secretary 
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GOTHAM HOSIERY 
COMPANY, Inc. 





GOTHAM 
GOLD STRIPE 





BEAUTIFUL STOCKINGS 





Terris 


New York, December 18, 1950 


Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents($.25) per share 
on its Common Stock, payable 
February 1, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 15, 1991. 
WILLIAM FELSTINER, 
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The Board of Directors of the 


Secretary [fj 
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Manufacturing 
Company 








DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 








The Board of Directors today declared 
an extra dividend of Seventy Cents 
(70c) per share on the Capital Stock, 

payable December 28 to shareholders 
of record December 20. 1949. 


CN. Wesley 


December 12, 1949 Treasurer 











Business Background 





Value of research illustrated in sales of new products by 


Commercial Solvents—Libbey-Owens-Ford price policy 





ETTING OFF to a good start 

is especially important when an 
cutsider steps into a company as its 
new top executive. In the case of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, its new 
President, J. Albert Woods, appears 
to have put his right foot forward 


and is making the grade with the or- 
ganization’s co- 


operation. 
“Don’t ex- 
pect me,” he 


says as a pre- 
lude to an in- 
terview, ‘‘to 
know all the 
answers to all 
of your ques- 
tions; I’m new 
around here.” 
This introduc- 
tory remark, in 
different form, keynoted his first talk, 
in May of this year, to the Twenty- 
Year Club of Commercial Solvents: 
“I suffer no illusion about what J 
imight do for Commercial Solvents, 
but I have every confidence in what 
‘we may do which will cause this en- 
terprise to grow, expand and become 
amore useful.” Two phases of com- 
pany activity which, early in his 
work, he found of utmost importance 
are selling and research. By research 
he signals the continuation of a policy 
long nourished by the company. By 
selling, he means getting off the 
swivel chair and going out for busi- 
ness. 

While due in large part to improve- 
ment in both general business and 
pricing, 1950 sales have reflected also 
a more aggressive merchandising pro- 
gram, They have gained from quar- 
ter to quarter—$7.0 million, $8.4 
million, $13.7 million and, in the 
fourth quarter, around $17 million— 
and even more impressively over the 
corresponding quarter of the year be- 
fore. They have also expanded in all 
major fields of company activ- 
ity: agricultural chemical, industrial 
chemical, pharmaceutical, specialty 
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J. Albert Woods 


By Frank H. McConnell 





(such as anti-freeze), and distilled 
spirits, the last a bulk business that 
comprises something of a_ sideline, 
though important from a profit stand- 
point and incidentally a business that 
imparts considerable speculative qual- 
ity to the company’s capital stock. 
As the company winds up its 
affairs for this year, it is enjoying the 
benefit of a firmer all-around price 
structure, not always present in the 
highly competitive chemical field, and 
profit margins are satisfactory. Earn- 
igs on the common are estimated to 
reach at least $1.75 a share for the 
full year which compares with $1.28 
in 1949. Value of research is strik- 
ingly summed up in a simple state- 
ment by Mr. Woods: “40 cents of our 
sales dollar comes from new products 
developed since the war.” 





LOST IN THE CRESCENDO 
of talk over rising prices, treated too 
frequently as if the subject involved 
moral turpitude, is the hard, simple 
fact that American industry rests its 
chances for profits on keeping prices 
lew rather than high. A case history 
of the effort to keep prices on an even 
keel is supplied by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, of which John 
D. Biggers is President. Since 1930, 
during a period in recent years of 
strong inflationary pull, the hourly 
wages of the company have increased 


- on the average 222 per cent; the cost 


of materials and supplies, 49 per cent. 
Meanwhile, its price of window glass 
and polished plate glass has in- 
creased on the average only 31 per 
cent—which compares with a price 
increase for all building materials of 
120 per cent. A serious challenge to 
the price-holding policy took shape in 
mid-1947 but Biggers met the threat 
head-on by raising the wages of 10,- 
000 L-O-F employes and simultane- 
ously announcing that no price in- 
crease was contemplated. 

Success of the formula neces- 
sarily depended upon increased pro- 
ductivity, otherwise there would have 


been a break in the dike. This 
point was made clear to the working 
force, and it responded. “To reach 
the goal of greater man-hour out- 
put,” explained G. P. MacNichols, 
Jr.. L-O-F Vice President, “the 
company relied upon the time-tested 
mass production formula—scientific 
management, better technical layout, 
more efficient machines and improved 
industrial relations.” 





ANNUAL REPORT SEASON 
will produce another crop of record 
earnings. 
what company profits will buy at 
present price levels, the income fig- 
ures do not loom quite so large, as 
pointed out in a recent statement by 
economist Dr. Rex Leland Robin- 
son, All of which gives point to the 
claim that in gauging company profits 
as well as personal income the dollar 
sign this year is not a 100 per cent 
perfect measuring rod—though still 
the best measure available. Unit sales 
possess more significance than usual. 





PROPAGANDA has developed 
to the Nth degree the skill of mis- 
labeling ; for example, calling a tax 
by the name excess profits tax. No 
one can properly question the need 
of new taxes to pay for American re- 
arming; nor can there be serious ob- 
jection to the use of the postwar 
years, or some of them, as a suitable 
base period. But why refer to earn- 
iugs over an arbitrarily fixed-at-ran- 
dom level as excess profits? Any 
more than we would refer to wages 
over a given norm as glut wages? 
Or to the defense tax as an extortion 
tax? Though it is probably too late 
in the day to supply a more accurate 
and less smearing label, we under- 
stand there is increasing support in 
Congress as well as better apprecia- 
tion in general of the suggestion ad- 
vanced by R. C. Leffingwell that 
it be called a defense supertax—a 
special, temporary tax borne by those 
companies best able to bear it. 





NEW SLOGAN §ssuggested to 
President Laurence M. Marks for 
the Investment Bankers Association 
which is now (1) backing up the 
Government’s Buy Bonds program 
and (2) ducking punches in the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust suit: “Don’t bite 
the hand that beats you.” 
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} Turn in Business 


For Prefabricated Houses? 


Stepped-up defense program will create need for large- 


scale housing while credit curbs will channel demand 


toward lower-cost units. Fewer companies in field 


Ts as a whole, the prefabri- 
cated housing manufacturers 
have done poorly since the war, and 
many of the weaker companies have 


/) fallen by the wayside. Whereas some 


270 prefab concerns sprang up dur- 
ing the last decade, less than 40 now 
are left. The failure of Lustron Cor- 
poration, which misguided Govern- 
ment officials decided to underwrite 
with RFC funds, is still remembered. 
Libbey - Owens - Ford found prefab 
housing an expensive experiment 
which it quietly abandoned, while 
scores of lesser projects have van- 
ished without a trace. 


Veterans in Field 


Remaining in the field are a num- 
ber of veteran organizations which 
have been able to create a demand for 
their products by showing builders 
that they can erect more units, make 
more money, and give more value for 
a dollar by using prefabricated mate- 
rials. Gunnison Homes, one of the 
most prominent, is a subsidiary of 
United. States Steel. Harnischfeger 
Corporation, an important manufac- 
turer of contractors’ machinery and 
related equipment, entered into pro- 
duction of prefabricated housing in a 
Wisconsin plant in 1946. National 
Homes of Lafayette, Indiana, the 
only independent publicly -owned 
company in the field, has steadily in- 
creased its sales through a marketing 
organization spread over ten States. 
Another of the larger concerns, Amer- 
ican Houses of New York City, has 
accounted for more than $100 million 
worth of construction since its found- 
ing during the depression of the 
1930s. Other companies enjoying 
fairly wide distribution of their fac- 
tory-made building products include 
Crawford Corporation of Baton 
Rouge, La.; Green Lumber Company 
of Laurel, Miss.; Bush Prefabri- 
cated Structures of Huntington, Long 
Island; Nichols & Cox of Grand 
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Rapids, Mich.; and Houston Ready- 
Cut Houses of Houston, Texas. 

The prefabricated method serves a 
useful purpose in building and join- 
ing together housing parts such as 
floor sections, gable and dormer 
units, partitions which include doors 
equipped with complete hardware, 
factory-assembled stairways, arid 
sheathed and insulated exterior walls. 
Some companies build only prefabri- 
cated parts which are sold to builders 
while others not only prepare the ma- 
terials but also build the house. In- 
numerable difficulties have been en- 
countered in competing with the age- 
old on-site method of construction. 
Some important on-site builders, 
including W. J. Levitt of Long Is- 
land, the Bohannon Organization of 
San Francisco and Kaiser Commun- 
ity Homes of California, have in fact 
achieved benefits comparable to pre- 
fab housing savings through large- 
scale production and elimination of 
the middle-man. Aside from the 
competition from these large builders, 
the prefab industry suffers mainly 
from difficulties in obtaining struc- 
tural approvals from local building 
officials and in meeting restrictive 
zone and code regulations. Other 
problems are high prices asked by 
subcontractors for assembling and 
equipping prefab houses, unfriendli- 
ness of local labor unions, public 
resentment against prefab homes due 
to unfortunate experiences with war- 
time housing, and lack of cooperation 
from local builders. 

Although the industry feels that 
these difficulties are being slowly 
overcome, it will be a long time yet 
before prefabricated housing can 
command its due share of the market. 
One example of progress is the con- 
struction of several prefab ranch 
houses on Staten Island, N. Y., the 
first wholly prefab units built within 
the limits of New York City. The 
builder simply enlarged the size of 





the sill and built up the interior gir- 
ders to conform with local building 
regulations with no appreciable in- 
crease in cost. Although some pre- 
fab units had previously been erected 
by American Houses in the Bronx, 
they were more a combination of pre- 
fabrication with conventional build- 
ing. 

Owing to the new credit regula- 
tions which have increased down pay- 
ments on new homes, housing indus- 
try leaders have forecast a slow-down 
in home building starts next year, the 
various predictions running mainly 
between 25 and 50 per cent. The 
consensus is, however, that most of 
the cut-back will occur in medium- 
priced homes, or those priced between 
$12,000 and $20,000. Within this 
scale, non-veterans’ down payments 
range from 25.8 per cent to 41.5 per 
cent, which doubtless will cramp the 
average prospective buyer. But on 
homes selling for less than $12,000. 
(Where the supplier of prefab mate- 
rials finds the major portion of his 
market) the percentage of payment 
for non-veterans varies from 10 per 
cent (on a $5,000 house) to 24.5 per 
cent (on an $11,000 house.) About 
midway between is the $9,000 house, 
which may be considered an average 
prefab price, on which the non-vete- 
ran will have to pay only 21.1 per 
cent down, or $1,900, while the vete- 
ran, with a G. I. loan, will pay only 
11.1 per cent down or about $1,000. 


Emergency Housing 


Therefore the likelihood is that the 
prefab builder will suffer less through 
the new Regulation X than the con- 
ventional on-site builder, unless the 
latter is a specialist in large-scale 
housing. Considering the fact that 
some large military establishments, 
plus housing projects for defense 
workers, may have to be built, some 
of the prefab manufacturers even an- 
ticipate business increases. The 
Wherry Act—Title 8 of the National 
Housing Act—affords to essential 
military and civilian personnel ser- 
viceable and comfortable rental hous- 
ing on or in areas adjacent to mili- 
tary installations. Among the first of 
these projects is 1,000 dwelling units 
now being built at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, for which prefabricated ma- 
terials were supplied by American 
Homes. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1950 1949 
12 Months to November 30 
RE. Sick seeee *$1.20 *$0.89 
Southwestern Elec. Serv.. 1.28 1.36 
Tide Water Power....... 1.17 1.00 
11 Months to November 30 

Arundel Corp. .......... 


3.20 2.12 

Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1.58 
U. S. Smelting Refining 

& Mining D0.44 1.21 


40 Weeks to November 3 
eC 3.35 0.81 

12 Months to October 31 
PN TO vccuknesices 8.08 4.84 
Dresser Industries ...... 3.02 
El Paso Elec. (Texas).. 3.35 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 1.98 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.65 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas...... 3.20 
Powusn: Per, & 1A4......; 2.03 
Pittsburgh Brewing ...... 0.51 
Public Service Elec. & Gas aoe 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. 1.56 
Sierra Pacific Power.... 2.00 
U. S. Air Conditioning... D0.39 
United Stockyards ...... 1.09 
West Penn Elec......... 3.30 


11 Months ws October 31 
Indiana Limestone 4.94 4.20 





General Bronze ......... 
Indiana Steel Products. . 

Mid-Continent Airlines .. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 
Missouri Pacific R.R...... 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 
Tennessee Central Ry.... 3.23 0.52 
Texas & Pacific Ry...... 13.83 7.47 


6 Months to October 31 

City Teveition ..055 005%. 0.55 0.25 
City & Suburban Homes.. 0.44 0.49 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 4.72 4.17 
Interstate Engineering ... 0.25 0.35 
12 Months to October 28 

DO Rik oki cssrobanas 2.73 3.52 
3 Months to October 28 

Richmond Cedar Works.. 0.38 0.03 
24 Weeks to October 14 

Booth Fisheries ......... 0.75 0.52 
12 Months to ew, 30 
1.75 
5.16 
1.04 
SAF 
1.16 
2.29 
3.04 
3.39 
14.15 
1.32 


0.71 
3.18 
1.09 


0.77 
1.62 
D0.07 
5.99 
4.22 
1.60 


9.51 
11.07 
5.67 
2.41 


Raper, Fe oouksascesn 
Byers (A.M.) Co....... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 
Cleveland Builders Supply 
Emerson Elec. Mfg...... 
Iowa Power & Light.. 
Outboard Marine & Mfg.. 
Parker Rust Proof 
Ralston Pure .......... 
Reynolds Spring ........ 
Southern Union Gas..... 1.21 
Southwestern Pub. Ser.. 1.37 
9 Months to September 30 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... 0.99 1.15 
Derby Gas & Elec........ - 1.38 
0. 


Electric Bond & Share.... 0.13 
Pambetiks Co. si. 0... ss 0.04 
Fedders Quigan ......... 1.45 
oe & & ores 0.45 
Lake Shore Mines........ *0.60 

8 Months to September 30 
Ne NE deca numunaie 2.05 

3 Months to September 30 
Colonial Airlines ........ 0.20 0.20 


*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





U. S. Maritime Board may accuse domestic steamship 


lines of unfair attitude toward 


he late Commodore Vanderbilt is 

quoted as explaining his change 
cf allegiance from marine transporta- 
tion to railroading with the homely 
statement: “Eight per cent talks 
louder than four.” Over the years 
since then shipping profits have been 
restrained by a simple economic fact, 
applying particularly to freighting. 
As soon as a run becomes profitable, 
tramps move in and share the busi- 
ness. So nobody makes much on his 
investment. 

Exceptions to this rule up to now 
have been two American steamship 
lines which not only carry freight 
but create it. United Fruit serving 
the east coast of Central and South 
America, and Grace Lines serving 
the west coast, for generations have 
been developing the areas which fur- 
nished their freight. It was only a 
question of time, the Street has al- 
ways thought, when some zealous 
agency of the Federal government 
would step in and call this system 
monopolistic. Shipping people were 
not surprised, therefore, when word 
came from Washington that the U. S. 
Maritime Board was expected to 
open the new year with hearings on 
a complaint that Grace Lines and 
two others were freezing a Danish 
company out of the Chilean business. 


As the year draws to a close, 
commercial bank loans are at an all- 
time peak and many people are wor- 
ried about the situation. The anxiety 
is not shared by everyone. Those 
who refuse to become concerned 
point out, first, that loans are stated 
in terms of depreciating dollars—the 
higher prices go, the more credit is 
required to finance a given amount 
of production and distribution. Some 
point out that preparations for the 
Christmas trade are largely respon- 
sible for the credit inflation. Cotton 
growers borrowed to produce and 
carry the raw material. Textile manu- 
facturers borrowed to produce the 


Danish - owned rival 


goods, clothing manufacturers to 


produce the finished article and re- [7 
Soon, | 
retailers will start} 
paying their bills and credit will be} 


tailers to carry inventories. 
it is reasoned, 


liquidated all along the line. 


About fifteen years ago when 
First Boston Corporation was formed | 


to take over the investment banking | 
business of the former First National | 
Bank of Boston affiliate, some Wall | 
Streeters shook their heads, wonder- | 


ing about the fate of an investment | 


house having a widely held public ff 


stock ownership. It was brought out | 
at the anti-trust suit in Judge Har- |’ 


old R. Medina’s court last week that 


89 per cent of First Boston’s stock | 
was sold originally to stockholders | 
National of Boston and | 
Chase National of New York. People | 
wondered then whether pressure from | 
stockholders might | 
cause First Boston in hard times to | 


of First 


the untutored 


lower their standards. There have 


been hard times for the investment | 
banking business in the past fifteen | 
years. They are hard now. Yet this | 


publicly owned house has not let 


down the bars. All of which leads up | 


to the latest news, the declaration of 
a year-end dividend of $2.50 a share 


on First Boston stock—the largest 
The Kaiser Steel financing in | 


ever. 
which First Boston acted as syndi- 


cate head for the publicly offered | 
stock and go-between in the private | 
placement of a large bond issue, in- | 


fluenced the size of the dividend. 


There have been times in the in- 
vestment banking suit trial when 
daily news men were hard put to it 
for a story. The conduct of the open- 
ing for the defense has been very 
deliberate and painfully slow for 
anyone looking for frequent punch 


lines. 
serious, yet it has been sprinkled 
with a bit of humor. 

There was a good laugh, for in- 
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The trial so far has been most | 
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stance, when Judge Medina said 
naively, “I don’t even know who the 
guy is,” when the name of Jesse 
Jones was brought in. 

At another time Arthur H. Dean, 
counsel for some of the defendants, 
sought to explain a point with the 
hypothesis, “Suppose, Judge, you 
own 5,000 shares of U. S. Steel.” 
Judge Medina thought he could un- 
derstand the lesson more readily if 
counsel made it 100 shares. 

Judge Medina came into promi- 
nence for his conduct of the mass 
trial of the Communists a _ few 
months ago. Now he is trying men 
and institutions noted for their lean- 
ings to the extreme right. He ad- 
mitted at the start that he knows little 
or nothing about the system of 
finance. So he is proceeding cau- 
tiously and wants to have everything 
explained clearly. He put it in a 
nutshell when he remarked to both 


4 sides: “In this case I’m from Mis- 


souri.”” 


Steel Mill Makers 





Concluded from page 5 


payments are made on many orders, 
and the funds invested in Govern- 
ment securities against the time that 
work may be charged against it. Full 
effects of the steel industry’s heavy 
defense expansion program will not 
appear fully until 1952. In the mean- 
time, reported earnings should show 
gradual improvement, since the long 
term nature of business booked is 
helpful in adjusting costs to gross 
revenues, particularly during periods 
of sales at high levels. 

Organized in 1901 as a consolida- 
tion of several existing companies, 
United Engineering has expanded 
gradually, taking over other concerns 
from time to time. It has three do- 
mestic subsidiaries and affiliates in 
Canada, Great Britain and Australia. 
It designs and builds complete steel 
rolling mills and heavy rolling mill 
machinery, steam hydraulic presses 
and equipment used by non-ferrous 
metal industries. Some of the cast- 
ings used in its products weigh up 
to 200 tons each. Mesta Machine, 
smaller of the two, was organized in 
1898 as a merger of two steel mill 
makers, and has been less aggressive 
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than United in widening its field of 
operations. 

Both companies are in good finan- 
cial condition. No interim balance 
sheets are issued by either, but at the 
end of 1949 United reported net 
current assets of $20.5 million in a 
2.1-to-1 ratio to current liabilities of 
$9.6 million. Mesta, with net cur- 
rent assets of $15.7 millions had cur- 
rent liabilities of $5.2 million, its 
working capital ratio being 3.1-to-1. 
United has paid dividends in every 
year since 1902; Mesta since 1914. 
Neither company has any long term 
debt. United has 7,323 shares of $100 
par 7 per cent preferred stock and 
832,236 shares of common. Mesta 
has but one class of stock, of which 
one million shares are outstanding. 
On the basis of indicated dividend 
payments, the shares offer a generous 
return, and qualify for inclusion in 
the average businessman’s portfolio. 


Publishers 





Concluded from page 11 


books is also boosting results for 
Prentice-Hall, the largest publicly- 
owned book publisher. From a profit- 
and-loss standpoint, this company is 
unique in its field. Total income has 
advanced steadily year after year 
since 1940, while net also has shown 
gains in most years during the same 
period. Prentice-Hall directs its ef- 
forts toward mass merchandising, 
avoiding ventures into books which 
might be poor sales risks. The com- 
pany’s several divisions — College 
Text, Trade Book, School Textbook, 
Industrial Book, Mail Order Book, 
Loose-Leaf Service and other special- 
‘ized activities—provide it with a 
much broader sales base than the typ- 
ical publishing house can command. 
Greater promotional activitiy has 
helped Prentice-Hall to increase 
profits at a time when may other book 
publishers are being squeezed by 
mounting costs. 


Unanswered Question 


One of the biggest unanswered 
questions affecting magazine publish- 
ers is whether increased advertising 
expenditures will be allowable for de- 
ductions under an excess profits tax, 
or aS expenses in cost-plus defense 





If either of these two 
things is allowed, advertising in ef- 
fect will get a green light. Should 
neither be allowed, budgets are likely 


contracts. 


to be restricted. In World War II, 
the general practice in cost-plus con- 
tracts was to permit “reasonable” 
advertising expenditures considered 
in relation to the company’s prewar 
budget. For the time being, adver- 
tising linage is benefiting through the 
general movement to obtain space on 
a sort of priority basis, the theory 
being that the older or more consis- 
tent advertisers will have a better 
claim when space gets tight. 


Postal Rates 


Another major uncertainty cloud- 
ing the outlook is the possibility of 
an eventual postal rate increase. 
Magazine publishers already are ex- 
ploring and testing new methods of 
distribution as a means of offsetting 
higher mail rates should the next 
Congress, as expected, take steps to 
increase postoffice revenues. Higher 
postal rates would fall hardest upon 
the small or marginal publisher, since 
his percentage increase in overhead 
would be comparatively large. 

Over the longer term, it appears 
that publishing house revenues should 
benefit from a high rate of industrial 
activity and increased reader inter- 
est, with similar improvement derived 
from advertising. But whether the 
sharply-higher expense level will per- 
mit the industry to match its World 
War II earnings performance re- 
mains to be seen. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


December 26: Belmont Iron Works; 
Best Foods; Clinchfield Coal; Fort Pitt 
Brewing; McCall Corp.; Pittston Co.; 
Schenley Industries. 


December 27: Creamery Package Mfg.: 
Detroit Michigan Stove; Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone; Parke Davis & Co. 


December 28: American Home Prod- 
ucts; Dodge Mfg.; Otis Elevator. 

December 29: American Phenolic; Na- 
tional Distillers Products; Okonite Co. 

January 2: Hartford Electric Light; 
Outlet Co.; A. Stein & Co. 

January 3: Exeter & Hampton Elec- 
tric; Fedders-Quigan; Nathan-Strauss- 
Duparquet; Rockland Light & Power; 
Springfield Gas Light. 
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Credit Brakes 





Concluded from page 4 


out the first half of the year; the in- 
crease averaged $143 million monthly 
from April through September. In 
October, however, there was a gain 
of only $18 million, this being the 
first full month of operation under 
Regulation W. For all instalment 
credit, including other sale credit and 
instalment loans, the average monthly 
gain during the second and third 
quarters was $377 million; it shrank 
to $42 million in October. Presum- 
ably November data, when available, 
will show actual decreases. 

Under ordinary circumstances de- 
clines of the indicated magnitude in 
residential construction and in sales 
of automobiles and other durable 
goods would have an important de- 
flationary influence throughout the 
entire economy. These lines collect- 
ively are important consumers of a 
large number of raw materials, and 
account for substantial wage pay- 
ments. 

If credit restrictions and ma- 
terial shortages result in a substan- 
tial further reduction in housing ac- 
tivity and production of durable 
goods, as seems likely, there is apt 
to be a certain amount of at least tem- 
porary unemployment, since military 
orders are not yet large enough to 
take up the slack. This will result 
in additional declines in retail sales. 
But with a few exceptions such as 
lumber, raw materials will not go beg- 
ging for a market despite Regulations 
X and W, for there is more than 
enough demand for them elsewhere. 


McKesson & Robbins 





Concluded from page 14 


World War II and stocks of case 
goods provide an additional 45-day 
supply. If alcohol is diverted from 
beverage production to industrial out- 
put over any extended period, 
McKesson may be forced to ration 
its supplies, but since the company 
was able to weather World War II 
satisfactorily with a much smaller re- 
serve, apprehensions that future re- 
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strictions will cause severe difficulty 
appear overly pessimistic. 

Drug sales should not be injured 
by war or near war conditions. Dur- 
ing World War II, the profits of 14 
leading drug and cosmetic firms rose 
steadily as compared with lower net 
reported by a cross section of 378 
industrial companies. Profits for these 
378 enterprises in the 1941-1945 pe- 
riod were four per cent below the 
total for the 1935-1939 period. In 
contrast, the 14 drug and cosmetic 
firms demonstrated a 19 per cent 
gain. 

In view of the good return, satis- 
factory outlook and basic soundness 
of McKesson & Robbins common 
stock, the issue has attraction for in- 
come-minded investors. Selling at 40, 
the equity is quoted at only 8.8 times 
latest full year earnings and provides 
a yield of 6.6 per cent, giving the 
stock appeal as an income producing 
commitment. 


Dividend Changes 


American Brake Shoe: Year-end spe- 
cial of $1 and quarterly of 50 cents pay- 
able December 27 to stock of record 
December 19. Also 10 per cent in stock 
payable January 10 to stock of record 
December 19. 

American Hard Rubber: Special of $1 
payable December 30 to stock of record 
December 18. Only other payment this 
year was a special of 50 cents on Sep- 
tember 30. 

American Manufacturing: Year-end of 
50 cents and quarterly of 25 cents, both 
payable December 31 to stock of record 
December 20. 


American News: Extra of $1 and bi- 
monthly of 25 cents, both payable Janu- 
ary 15 to stock of record January 5 

Arundel Corp.: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable De- 
co 27 to stock of record December 

Atlas Tack: 75 cents for each of the 
first two quarters of 195] payable Febru- 
ary 28 to stock of record February 15 
and May 31 to stock of record May 15. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton: Quarterly 
of 15 cents payable January 10 to stock 
of record December 22. 

Bessemer Limestone & Cement: $1.50 
payable December 27 to stock of record 
December 18. This makes a total of 
$3.50 for the year compared with $2.50 
in 1949 on the present share basis. 

Club Aluminum Products: 15 cents 
payable January 12 to stock of record 
December 30. Company previously paid 
10 cents quarterly. 

Clarostat Mfg.: Quarterly of 10 cents 
payable January 15 to stock of record 
January 5. Company paid 8 cents each 
in October and July this year which 
marked a resumption of payments. 





Cockshutt Plow: Four quarterly pay- Ir 
ments of 40 cents each payable March 15 ¢ 
1, June 1, September 1 and December recc 
1 to stock of record February 1, May cent 
1, August 1 and November 1, respec- recc 
tively. Company previously paid 35 li 
cents quarterly. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance: 
Quarterly of 40 cents and special of 10 
cents, both payable January 2 to stock wy 
of record December 20 ats 

Corning Glass: Extra of $1 and quar- L 
terly of 25 cents, both payable Decem- 
ber 26 to stock of record December 16. Pol 

Chicago Great Western Railway: a 
$1.62% on the 5% preferred payable De- ee 
cember 29 to stock of record December f§ "© 
27. Company paid 62% cents in each of I 
the three previous quarters this year, fy abl 

Crown Cork International: Quarterly }} De 
dividends of 25 cents each on the $1 pro 
cumulative participating Class A pay- 
able January 2 and April 2 to stock of [@ the 
record December 21 and March 12. Also the 
80 cents on the Class B payable De- | I 
cember 27 to stock of record December f@ 15 
21. Previous and only payment in 1949 pay 
on the “B” was 40 cents in December. [@ De 

Diamond Match: Quarterly of 50) i 
cents payable February 1 to stock off 624 
record January 12. : 

Dixon (Joseph) Crucible: $1 payable | 21 
December 29 to stock of record Decem- |@ jy 
ber 22. 3 

Emerson Drug: 25 cents on the Class 
A and B common payable December | 
22 to stock of record December 18. 

Florence Stove: 75 cents payable De- 
cember 28 to stock of record December | 
18. Last payment was 50 cents. i ! 

General American Investors: $3 pay- © 
able December 23 to stock of record | 
December 19. Company paid 10 cents | ( 
each in October, July and April, mak- | 
ing a total for the year of $3.30 com- /@ 22. 
pared with $1.92 in 1949, Of this year’s | am 
total payments, the company stated that | 
about 75 cents or 22% is from net in- | 
come, excluding securities profits. Stock- | I 
holders will be advised soon after the | 
end of the year of the exact portion of | 
the dividend which is taxable under the | 
income tax law as ordinary dividends | 
and long-term capital gains. ces 

Gillette Safety Razor: Established the 9 55 
quarterly rate on the new common at 50 § 5; 
cents payable January 13 to stock of/ 
record December 20. This rate is equal 
to $1 on the old shares, on which the § °°! 
quarterly rate was 75 cents. ber 

Godchaux Sugars: $3 on the Class Be 
common, $2 of which is payable on De- @ C¢! 
cember 26 and $1 payable December 30, @ ab! 
both to stock of record December 18. @ Ce! 
Also quarterly of $1 on the Class A pay- @ Ju 
able January 1 to stock of record De- 
cember 18. $1 

Great Lakes Steamship: Interim of 
$1.25 payable December 27 to stock of @ ce 
record December 18. This brings 1950 7 
total to $2.25 compared with $2 in 1949.@ p, 

Grace National Bank: Extra of $2 
payable December 22 to stock of record 
December 15. It also pays $2 semi-an- bu 
nually, the last of which was paid Sep- 
tember 1. $2 

Heller, Walter E.: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 15 cents, both payable , 
January 2 to stock of record Decem-j@ *”' 
ber 20. 

Home Insurance: Semi-annual of 9099 © 
cents payable February 1 to stock of ab 
record January 2. Previous payments , 
were 80 cents in August and February § Wé 
this year. as 
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Industrial Brownhoist: Quarterly of 
15 cents payable February 1 to stock of 
record January 15 plus an extra of 10 
cents payable December 28 to stock of 
record December 21. 

International Telephone & Telegraph: 
15 cents plus a stock dividend at the 
rate of five shares for each 100 shares 
held, both payable January 30 to stock 
of record December 29. These will be 
the first payments since January 1932. 

Lamson & Sessions: Distribution of 20 
per cent in stock subject to the stock- 
holders’ vote which will be paid share- 
holders of record December 29. No pay- 
ment date has been set. 


Lehman Corp.: Special of $1.75 pay- 
able December 26 to stock of record 
December 20. Company said $1 is from 
profits on sale of securities for the six 
months ending December 31, 1950 and 
the rest is from net ordinary income for 
the same period. 

Longines-Wittnauer Watch: Extra of 
15 cents and quarterly of 15 cents, both 
payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 21. 

Marchant Calculating: Quarterly of 
62% cents payable January 15 to stock 
of record December 31. On November 
21 an extra of 75 cents plus 25 per cent 
in stock was declared payable Decem- 
ber 21 to stock of record December 6. 

Martin-Parry: 15 cents payable Janu- 


Bary 5 to stock of record December 22. 


Company 
quarters. 


New York & Honduras Rosario: $1 
payable December 23 to stock of record 
December 18. 

Overseas Securities: $4.04 payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record December 
22. Company estimates that of this 
amount $2.40 will be capital gain but 
final determination of this allocation 


paid 25 cents in preceding 


§ must await year-end audit. 


Pan American Petroleum: $1 payable 
February 9 to stock of record January 9. 
Company paid the same amount last 
February. 

Parker Pen: Extra of $1 payable De- 
cember 27 to stock of record December 
22. A similar extra and a quarterly of 
50 cents was paid on November 24. 

R. B. Semler: 20 cents payable De- 
aa 28 to stock of record Decem- 

er . 


Sweets Co. of America: Extra of 25 
cents and interim of 25 cents, both pay- 
able January 9 to stock of record De- 
cember 23. Company paid 25 cents in 
July. 

Texas & Pacific Railway: Extra of 
$1 and quarterly of $1, both payable 
December 28 to stock of record De- 
cember 21. 

United Air Lines: 75 cents payable 
December 27 to stock of record De- 
cember 22. This is the first payment 
on the issue since 50 cents was dis- 
bursed in July 1946, 


United States & Foreign Securities: 
$2 payable December 26 to stock of 
record December 19. Company paid an 
interim dividend of 25 cents in June. 


United States & Int’l Securities: $8.50 
on the second preferred, in arrears, pay- 
able December 19 to stocl: of record 
December 15. Company said that $1.10 
was designated as capital gain and $7.40 
as ordinary dividend. 
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- CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 








7 East 42nd Street 














We professionally design your Charts and Maps 
successfully to do the work you desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 














New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Metropolitan Edison Company: $5,250,- 
000 first 234s due 1980. (Offered De- 
cember 14 at 100.81%.) Also, 20,000 
shares 3.80% preferred stock at $102.70 
per share. 


The Duriron Company, Inc.: 40,000 
shares of 5% preferred stock. (Offered 
December 14 at $25 per share.) 


Commonwealth Edison Company: 
$49,000,000 of debentures due 2001. 
Competitive bidding. 

Miles Shoe Incorporated: 77,400 
shares of common stock. (Offered De- 
cember 15 at $16 per share.) 


Southern Natural Gas Company: 
$17,500,000 first pipeline bonds due 1970. 
Competitive bidding. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co.— 
pee ee er ere $550,000 Jan. 15 


Niagara Falls Power Co.—Ist & 
BOF.” B3GG,. LNB acasenccccsccc’ 

Scranton Transit 
coll. ser. A 58,1950.......... 

United Grain Growers—lst mtge. 
ser, C 4s, 1963 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 140 


The Board of Directors on December 
13, 1950, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
Common Capital Stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 19, 
1951, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
29, 1950. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 





























STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Glen Alden Coal Company 


International Railways of Central America 





Incorporated: 1866, Pennsylvania. Office: 310 Jefferson Ave., Scranton 1, 
Pa. Annual meeting: o Tuesday in February. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


$2,000,000 
*1,735,000 shs 


*337,164 shares (19.4%) owned by Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Corp. 


Business: The leading U. S. anthracite producer; annual 
productive capacity estimated at 15 million tons. Reserves 
in Pennsylvania estimated at 400 million tons. Coal is dis- 
tributed under the trade name Blue Coal and a subsidiary 
has an interest in Burns Bros., coal and fuel oil dis- 
tributor. 


Management: Has better-than-average industry record. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $11.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $8.7 million. Book 
value of stock, $50.02 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-31 and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Long term downtrend in anthracite use is an ad- 
verse factor but company’s leading position and relatively 
low production costs should enable it to continue its com- 
paratively good showing within the industry. 


Comment: Stock ranks better-than-average in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. “* 4 $2.54 $1.83 $2.82 $3.15 $3.67 $1.67 
Dividends paid 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.50 
High (N. Y. Curb). ne 19 2556 24% 22% 2556 21% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 12% 13% 17% 16% 16 18% 15% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.96 in same 1949 period. 


1950 
*$0.74 
1.20 


17% 
12% 





U. S. Smelting Refining and Mining Company 





Incorperated: 1906, Maine. Offices: 75 Federal Street, Boston 6, Mass. ; 
57 William St., New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 
in May at 465 Congress St., Portland, Me. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1949): Preferred, 9,449; common, 4,842, 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Preferred stock 7% cum. ( 
Common stock ($50 par) 


*Not callable. 


ieee None 
. -467,948 shs 
528,765 shs 


Business: Primarily a mining company processing its own 
ores, but does some custom smelting and refining. Output 
is diversified, principal products being lead, zinc, gold and 
silver. Lead-zinc mines are in Utah, zinc-lead mine in New 
Mexico and gold properties in Alaska. Owns 105,100 sub- 
shares of Texas Pacific Land Trust, 50,000 shares of Louisi- 
ana Land & Exploration and $1.3 million of investments in 
West Texas and New Mexico rights. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $22.8 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; U. S. 
Govt’s, 3.5 million; other securities, $4.3 million. Book value 
of common stock, $86.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1907- 
14; 1916-21; 1925-44 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Under existing war conditions, base metal profits 
should be well sustained while gold operations in Alaska 
should continue on a profitable basis unless total war 
develops. Under a peacetime economy, long term results 
undoubtedly would continue to reflect important cyclical 
swings. 

Comment: Preferred normally is well protected by earn- 
ings; common is speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. $2.25 $0.73 $0.12 $1.62 *$5.11 *$5.62 $1.51 +D$0.44 
Dividends paid 3.25 1.75 None None 3.00 2.00 1.25 0.75 
61% 77% 84% 51% 58% 46% 62% 
48% 52 40% 38% 37% 83% 33% 


*Before development reserve, $1.89 in 1947, $3.78 in 1948. +Eleven months to 


November 30 vs. $1.21 in same 1949 period; before $2.05 inventory profit in 1950 
vs. anrentery loss of $4.84 per share in 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey. Office: 15 ag Place, Jersey City 2, 
N. J. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,004; common, 819. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock part. cum, 5% ($100 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


$6,812,900 
100,000 shs 
$500,000 shs 


*Non-callable; after common has received $5, participates equally with 
that stock in any further distribution. tUnited Fruit owns 51.2% (42.7% 
of voting power). 


Business: Operates 795 miles of main line extending from [7 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic Ocean through Guatemala [ 
and San Salvador to El Salvador, on the Pacific. Production 
and export of coffee and bananas are important traffic 


factors. 


Management: Capable; policies reflect company’s close rela- 


tions with United Fruit. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $4.7 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $810,799. 
Book value of common stock, $95.67 per share. 


Dividend Record: Irregular preferred payments in 1912-14, 
1917, 1921, 1923-31 and 1937 to date, arrears November 15, 
$32.25 per share; none ever paid on common. 


Outlook: Political stability and labor peace are important 


for satisfactory performance. Flood damage to crops and 


railway physical property is a recurrent threat. 


Comment: Both classes of stock carry an appreciable risk 
factor. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.57 $2.33 $3.15 $3.27 $4.16 $1.72 D$0.67 
12% 24 26% 16 14 7% 

™% 9% 11% 9 5% 4% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.60 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Offices: 


Panhandle Bldg., Wichita Falls, Tex.; 63 Wall St., New York 5, 
New York; Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in May at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number 
of stockholders (September 30, 1949): 4,200. 


Capitalization: 
Long term deb $6,583,000 
Capital stock ($1 par) *1,448,422 shs 


*252,500 shares (17.4%) held by Atlas Corp., June 30, 1950. 


Business: Engaged in all phases of petroleum industry, 
producing from fields in Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 
Distribution is throughout Texas, southern Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. Subsidiaries manufacture fabricated steel 


a 





products, and engage in building construction and contract- | 


ing. Crude oil output in 1949, 1.5 million barrels; refinery 
runs 1.3 million barrels. 
barrels. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, September 30, 
1950, $481,829; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $197,839; inventories, $1.6 
million. Book value of stock, $5.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942-45 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Company‘s status has improved, in past several 
years, but sustained earning power at significant levels has 
still to be demonstrated. 

Comment: The shares are distinctly speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.44 $0.46 * 78 D$0.29 $0.55 $1.67 $0.87 
Dividends paid re 0.10 0.20 None None 0.30 0.30 


5% 14% 14% 9% 11% 8% 8% 
2% 4% 4% 5% 6% 5% 5% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.57 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Affiliated Gas Equip..Q20c 2-1 1-15 
Ainsworth Mfg. ...... Q25ce 1-8 12-22 
Air Reduction ........ Q35ce 1-25 12-29 
American Bosch ...... QO30c 1-15 1-4 
Am. Manufacturing ..Q25c 12-31 12-20 
DS. i Aiadsaweweens Y50c 12-31 12-20 
American Molasses ..Q10c 1-3 12-22 
IO. wareaadeseadesxe El0c 12-28 12-22 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 12-28 12-21 
Det: susctes inin. vac Y40c 12-28 12-21 
Angerman Co. ......... 10c 1-10 12-30 
Arundel Corp. ....... Q25ce 12-27 12-19 
Oe etal ian E50c 12-27 12-19 
Ailes TRE ods cs hsetias 75c 4=6.2-28—s 2-15 
TK Shea seuss os coun 75c «05-31 ~—Ss 55-15 
Baldwin-Lima- ; 
DEE: ios wakes QlS5c 1-10 12-22 
Bates "REGS? co cciedees Q75c 12-28 12-14 
Oe JAI. be Fas F$1.25 12-28 12-14 
Do 4%% pf....Q$1.12% 1-1 12-14 
Best Foods .....665.% Q50c 1-23 12-29 
Bickford’s, Ime. ........ 30c 12-27 12-19 
@ Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 12-28 12-21 
@ Capital Administration 
| PEORE  Oe $1 12-26 12-18 
i) eae 256c 12-26 12-18 
Carolina Pr. & Lt...... 50c 2-1 1-10 
@ Castle (A.M.) & Co..E50c 12-28 12-22 
@ Chicago Corp. ....... QlS5c 2-1 1-10 
Clarostat BEe. ow. cece 0c 1-15 1-5 
Cockshutt Plow ..... *QO40c 3-1 2-1 
OW stdvekaxanconds *O40c 6-1 5-1 
Columbus & Southern 
CR TI i ws tees 35c 1-10 12-26 
Corroon & Reynolds...Sl5c 1-3 12-22 
§ Cunningham Drug Strs.25c 1-20 1-5 
Diamond Match ...... Q50c 2-1 = 1-12 
4 Eastern Utilities 
Fa ele ager EN 45c 12-28 12-19 
El. & Musical Ind........ 6c 1-5 12-28 
Ferro Enamel ......... 40c 3-22 3-5 
@ Foremost Dairies ....Q20c 1-2 12-15 
iL, 2 ere Q50c 1-2 12-15 
= Do @&% pf. ........ Q75e 1-2 12-15 
@ Gen. Am. Investors...... $3 12-23 12-19 
@ Gen. Cable 4% 
Bf err Q$i 1-2 12-28 
Do 4% 2nd pf...... Q50c 1-2 12-28 
Godchaux Sugars 
nD ehise Ne AVS $2 12-26 12-18 
WS ae A UES $1 12-30 12-18 
Goodman Mfg. ..... Y$1.50 12-20 12-19 
Gotham Hosiery ..... Q25c 2-1 = 1-15 
Grayson-Robinson 
ee AEN Go: Q25c 12-22 12-18 
Grocery Stores Prod....20c 12-27 12-19 
Se. Vinwktede' vet enks E20c 12-27 12-19 
Helena Rubenstein ...Q25c 1-2 12-18 
Int’l Metal Ind., Ltd. 
Oe geeks hex anise *65c 1-2 12-15 
Mt meninalce trea *F35c 1-2 12-15 
King-Seeley ......... Q50c . 1-15 1-2 
Langendorf United 
ENE oc iccccss. QO45c 1-15 12-30 
Lehman Corp. ........ $1.75 12-26 12-20 
Lerner Stores ...... Q37%e «(1-15 1-2 
Longines-Wittnauer 
i. ee Ql5c 12-28 12-21 
RE RAE El5c 12-28 12-21 


McQuay-Norris Mfg..Q25c 1-2 12-22 
Minneapolis-Moline ....40c 2-15 1-30 


Missouri Edison . 
Motorola, Inc. ........ “0506 
Nat’l Fuel Gas 
Nat’l Mfrs. & Stores.. 
New England Gas & EI. 
Assn. 44% pf..Q$1.12% 


N. Y. & Hon. Rosario... 
Olympic Radio & 
or Re Q25c 


Pacific Pr. & Lt.... 


Philadelphia Co. 
Philip Morris 


Do 3.90% pi 


Prentice-Hall 
oP ja a Q50c 


ey 


BS <pAdsoeie esa wkes 
Roan Antelope Copper. .23c 
Roeser & Pendleton 
Russeks 5th Ave 
Seagrave Corp. 
Semler (R.B.), Inc 
Sheraton Corp. Am... 


QO5 

Southern Calif. Edison. Q50c 

Do 4.56% pf 

Do 4.48% pf 
Southern Colo. Pr.. 
Standard Ry. Equip... 
Standard Screw 

Do 6% pf. A 
Stetson, John B 
Stop & Shop 
Sweets Co. Am 
Tri-Continental Corp. .. 
United Air Lines 
United Drill & Tool 


ee 


ee 


U. S. & Foreign Sec.... 
United Stores 
$4.20 2nd pf 
Vertientes-Cam. Sugar .Q50c 
Walworth Co. 40 
Western Tablet & 
Wis wader tatiel ds ss 50c 
Wichita River Oil 


Accumulations 


Chic. > Western Ry. 


% 
Concor Gas (N.H.) 
cabinets o 2 75c 
Jack & cing Precision 


Selected Ind. 
$1.50 conv. stk 
U. S. & Int’l Securities 


American Bosch ...... 20% 


_ Altes Brewing ; 





*In Canadian funds. 
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12-21 
12-26 
12-29 
12-29 


12-15 
12-15 
12-18 


1- 5 
12-22 
12-18 
12-22 
12-29 

1- 2 

1-15 

1-15 

1- 2 
12-15 

1-19 

1-19 

1- 5 

1- 5 
12-26 
12-21 
1- 8 
12-30 


12-27 

1-31 
12-29 
12-19 
12-15 


1- 4 


Parmelee Transporta- 


~ Reprinted. E—Extra. 


Y—Year-end. 






REAL ESTATE 


GEORGIA 








WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


HISTORIC resort property 5 miles east of 
Gainesville, Ga., on U. S. Highway 23; 70 
wooded acres; 2,500- foot highway frontage. 
THREE substantial residence buildings, famous 
mineral springs, bold stream and_ excellent 
lakesite. 

IDEAL location for resort hotel, de luxe motel, 
recreational or industrial development. 


Call, Wire or Write 


J. H. DOLVIN CO., REALTORS 
218 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
LA. 6446 





COLORADO MOTEL 


For sale by owner. Situated in Grand Junction, 
Colorado. Best of location on highway 6, 24, and 
50. 22 mod. single and double air cond. units 
Gar. Some elec. kitchens. Separate lovely 2 bed- 
room home and office. Grounds delightfully land- 
scaped. Sprinkling system, paved drive, year 
round business. Excellent income. Requires $50,000 
to handle. Write Colorado Auto Court, 636 North 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colorado. 





HALF MILLION ACRES 


cut over land in Ga. and Fla. for sale in tracts 
of 500 to 50,000 acres. Some as cheap as $5.00 an 
acre. Fine for reforestation with lots young pines 
now growing. Also land suitable for citrus fruit 
as well as vegetables. Several cattle ranches 
with or without cattle. 


F. J. KIMBROUGH 
1450 C & S Bk. Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





GARAGE - GAS STATION 


OUTSTANDING LOCATION 
1440 W. FRONT STREET 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Over 6,000 sq. ft. 27 years same location. 
More than 20,000 tools, equipment including 
Bear Wheel alignment, De Vilbis paint booth, 
steam cleaner, all body tools, all paint equip- 
ment, fully equipped repair shop and modern 
gasoline station on main street. Long lease. 
Will separate departments. To be sold to 
the highest offer as owner must give up be- 
cause of ill health. 














REAL MONEY MAKER HOTEL 


Have you $12,000 partner, $12,000 or can raise 
$24,000 yourself? Mctor to Kingston at once, ask 
me about this proposition. It has a new circular 
bar, $25,000 equipped kitchen, oil burner heat, 
5 apartments are rented, 25 rooms besides the 
apartments, banquet hall 350 capacity. Total price 
of corner property, $24,000 down. Owner will carry 
the balance of $41,000 monthly, semi-yearly or to 
suit buyer. Pictures & more information upon 
request. 
SAM VAN KLEECK, Broker 

146 Main Street, Kingston, N. Y. - Tel. 4095 





INVENTOR 


of new aye and screen window, patents pending 
in U. S. d Canada, U. S patent expected to 
be alistenh ves wants to contact large, respons- 
ible, well-established manufacturing concern to 
produce this item on national scale. Cash and 
royalty basis. Construction quite simple. Adapted 
to be installed from inside of window or building. 
Materials required: wood, glass, sereen and the 
necessary hardware. Nationally known merchan- 
dising concern will reconsider marketing when 
it is in production. 


Box No. 622, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 








When Writing Advertisers 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Car and Foundry Company 


National Department Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a ee, of 18 established com- 
panies. Office: 30 Church Street, New York 8, - Annual meeting: 
Last Thursday in August at 117 Main Street, RR, N. J. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 6,867; common, 9,034. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt (subsidiaries) ..........cccccccccccccccccecs $8,745,000 
“Preferred stock 7% non-cum. ($100 par)...........seeeeeees 289,450 shs 
aR ADE COD EE ss oon o550 660s enkedsacssuvascwesecinwes 599,400 shs 





‘Not callable; votes with common 1 te %. 


Business: A leading builder and repairer of railroad freight 
and passenger cars and parts; also carburetors, governors, 
fuel filters, and fuel pumps, valves, forgings and castings, 
welded and miscellaneous products. Repair business is im- 
portant. The Shippers Car Line, a subsidiary, owns, operates 
and leases various types of freight and tank cars. Wholly- 
owned Carter Carburetor reportedly makes two-thirds of all 
domestic carburetor requirements excluding Ford Motor. 

Management: Experienced and capable in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1950, 
$43.6 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and marketable securities, 
$16.1 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.1 million; inventories, $29.4 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $108.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred paid regularly 1899-1931 and 
1941-49; also (court decree) $7.25 in 1943 and (partial) $1.19 
in July, 1950; common 1900-04, 1907-31, 1937 and 1943-49. 

Outlook: Rearmament program will doubtless stimulate 
business, but over the longer term, company will continue to 
look to the tank car-leasing and carburetor divisions for 
satisfactory earnings results. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk; common is a 
better-than-average equity in a highly cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $5.95 $7.18 $5.54 $5.26 $3.47 $4.85 D$2.65 *D$3.68 
Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid ..... $4. 00 $2.50 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 None 
TEAM” niswobn ane coats 45% 423% 673% 72% 54% 4914 3344 30 
er ee 24% 33% 39 42 36 28% 21% 22 


*Six months to October 31 vs. earnings of $2.09 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





Lynch Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Indiana, to acquire a business vriginally started in 
1917. Office: Anderson, Indiana. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 1,885, 
Capitalization: 

SRE OR OG: 50nd vena es sdieeue ss snbssdeseebusideowenanueeees 
Capital stock ($3 ONE) cox ciunsnakae x keds ohusssee shawnee re 450,000 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of automatic glass-blow- 
ing machinery for making containers, tableware and other 
articles of glass, marketed as Lynch Glass Forming Ma- 
chines. Also Morpac packaging equipment, Wrap-O-Matic 
wrapping machines and Par Air compressors and refrigera- 
tion equipment. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $3.4 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $982,- 
470. Book value of stock $10.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume is influenced largely by industrial 
activity and modernization programs. Increasing product 
diversification is a favorable factor in longer term outlook. 
Company occupies a strong trade position, which cushions 
impact of cyclical business setbacks. 

Comment: Shares are among the better-situated business 
cycle equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.21 $0.82 $0.81 $1.71 $2.64 $2.15 $1.43 7+$1.80 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.20 1.20 1.00 1,50 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 12 14 17 26% 20 18% 14% 14% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 8 12 13 14% 15% 12% 10% 12 


*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
in same 1949 period. 


30 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.15 











Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, succeeding through reorganization a = 3 
pany. organized in 1922. Office: 1384 Broadway, New York 18, N. 
— meeting: First Thursday in June. Number of stockholders : About 





memes 

RN Ne foie Diss an ocn ce tneaes 0c hk sch eter cae eeneins *$466 375 

Capital ee tes Ds a kab avapucebinesoseS pacoteseneasnes 782,140 shs 
*Subsidiaries, 


Business: A holding company, holding and operating 13 
general department stores and specialty shops in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O., San 
Antonio, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Wheeling, W. Va., Houston, Tex., 
Memphis, Tenn., Trenton, N. J., Portland, Ore., and Baton 
Rouge, La. Bulk of merchandise is in the moderate price 
bracket. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $21.7 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, 6.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.7 million. Book value of stock, $31.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume is responsive to change in dispos- 
able incomes in industrial and farming areas where outlets 
are located. Earnings should continue to better company’s 
prewar record, but will reflect changes in consumer income. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculaitve in the 
department chain store group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


eee SETH ITE LITE ELTA IS NT TIEN A TT I a TE 


Years ended Jan. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.36 $2.38 $2.90 $5.45 $4.12 $3.32 $1.87 $0.32 
Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 
Dividends paid ..... $0.25 $0.50 $0.67 $1.16% $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 : 
WE Sikes eeeecasae 10% 16% 27 34% 20% 21 175% 19% | 
ME AS Sitcaakceneee 4% 9 13 26 14% 14% 13% 14% | 


*Adjusted for 1%4-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Six months to July 31 vs. $0.16 in | 


samme 1949 period. 





Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, acquiring a company formed in 1904; in 
1947, merged with Bridgeport Thermostat (1936), and Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat (1914), and adopted present title; Reynolds Metals was parent of 
all the merging companies. Office: 110 East Otterman St., Greensburg, 
Pa. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 465; common, 3,954. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$3,009,811 
CI NU EE DUB sou cs s pccele nce vonncameeseeeteees re $1,332,400 shs 


*Privately held. 


LARP PRETO OG ES FS 





tReynolds Metals Company holds 505,000 shares, 


Business: Manufactures devices for automatic control and © 
regulation of temperatures and pressures, including bellows | 
and bellows assemblies, safety pilots, oven and water heater 
thermostats and Unitrol combination thermostats and safety | 
pilots. Sales are chiefly to other U. S. manufacturers. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$13.5 million; ratio 4.8-to-1; cash $6.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $11.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stocks 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing demand for automatic controls for | 
water heaters and other home appliances and expansion in | 
natural gas industry have favorable longer-term implica- 
tions, but restrictions placed on new residential building will 
have a temporary adverse effect on sales and earnings. How- 
ever, larger sales of industrial controls may offset this to 
some extent. 

Comment: Stock has speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share.. + 55 $2.03 $1.22 $0.27 $2.04 $2.76 $2.25 $3.73 
Dividends. paid .... None None None None None 0.70 1.00 2.15 
DO ee re eran ey —Listed New York Stock Exchange— 12 12% 23% 
Sr ————January 19, 1948——————_- 6% ™ 12 


wetbr forma in 1943-47. 
period 


{Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.04 in same 1949 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Natural Gas Company 





Food Fair Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as American Light & Traction Co. 
present name adopted in June, 1949; former parent United Light & Rail- 
ways sold most of controlling interest to own shareholders and distributed 
the rest as dividends during 1948-49. Main office: 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 270; common, 14,449. 


Capitalization: 

es chaviathtes cineaessabaneesocaksanevanctast $14,000,000 
Subsidiary long term debt 192,310,000 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 30,554 shs 
een, SIU Nc nk 6.0.00 nar cenannansadosintcnean 73,349,341 shs 


*Not callable. jfIncluding 1950 financing through rights. 


eRe eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Business: A holding company; owns Michigan Consolidated 
Gas, Milwaukee Gas Light and Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line. System supplies mostly natural gas to about 3.6 mil- 
lion population in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Management: Competent. * 

Financial Position: Strong. Pro forma working capital as 
of August 31, 1950, $38.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and spe- 
cial deposits, $45.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$27.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1904 to date. 

Outlook: This integrated system is well equipped to service 
further population and industrial growth in the operating 
area. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common has good growth 
potential. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.85 $1.40 $1.48 *$1.70 *$1.42 *$0.67 $1.74 $82. 27 
Dividends paid .. 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.20 1.20 70.065 hs 20 -20 
THIGH  . ccccccccces 19% 19 26% 293% 24% 22 33%4 33% 
FIOW cv vcsvdsovevce 13 16% 17% 19% 15% 15% 17% 23% 


*Revised by company. tAlso 4/75 share Detroit Edison common stock and 1/10 
share Madison a & Electric common stock. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange November, 
1949; previously N . Curb. §Twelve months to September 30 vs. $1.74 (restated) in 


same 1949 period. 





ATF Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1892, New Jersey, as American Type Founders Co., acquiring 
23 leading type foundries; reorganized in 1936; present title adopted 
1946, when it became a holding company. Office: 200 Elmora Avenue, 
Elizabeth B, N. Annual meeting: June 28. Number of stockholders 
(May 29, 1950) : 


about 6,000. 
Capitalization: 
EI. EE EE he Ee TT Te ee *$1,390,000 
Capital stock (8i0 Oo Rae OS ae ere en FS 624,087 shs 





*Notes payable. 


Business: American Type Founders subsidiary is one of 
the largest manufacturers of type and printing presses (in- 
cluding Kelly, Webendorfer and Klingrose) also photo-offset 
cameras, etc. Subsidiaries make chromed metal-plastic furni- 
ture, electronic sound-recorders, etc. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1950, 
$13.1 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $478,775; inventories, $7.8 million. Book value 
of stock, $27.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments prior to reorganization, 1898- 
1931; on. present stock, 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification has improved prospects, but sensi- 
tivity to swings of the business cycle will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be reflected in operating results. 

Comment: Stock is a fairly typical business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.68 $1.48 $1.76 $1.61 *$4.18 $3.48 $1.88 {$1.82 
Calendar Years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.25 
So ee Te ar 12% 15% 24% 29% 18% 19% 15 15% 
TW © sesk ctu stale 6% 8% 13% 13 10% 13% 10% 10% 


*Revised. {Plus 10% stock dividend. 
half) vs. $0.48 in same 1949 period. 


DECEMBER 27, 1950 


tSix months to September 30, 1950 (first 








Incorporated: 1935, Pennsylvania, as Union Premier Food Stores; succeed- 
ing a business established in 1921; present name adopted in 1943. Office: 
2223 E. Allegheny Av., Philadeiphia 34, Pa. Annual meeting: Last 
Wednesday in August. Number of stockholders (December 1, 1949): 
Preferred, 744; common, 4,442. 


Capitalization: 


PO I oy ee SSE Bs Shee ane $9,305,955 
*Preferred stock $2.50 cum. ($15 par)..............eceeee 40,154 shs 
SEE CE IN Sanaa cdecdcaawksncdéteadaddeeie $2,130,014 shs 





*Callable at $53 per share. 


+Founder and Chairman of Board own 
about one-fourth. 


Business: Operates a chain of 118 self-service supermarkets, 
of which 44 are in Pennsylvania and 41 in New Jersey; 
others are in New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
Florida. More than 150 items are marketed under com- 
pany’s own brands. Meat products are supplied from its 
own slaughtering plant. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 29, 1950, 
$14.8 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $8.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$368,200; inventories, $9.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $8.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume reflects consumer purchasing power. 
All stores are of supermarket type, and while competition 
holds profits to narrow margins, these are wider than those 
of chains dependent on smaller units. 

Comment: Shares have some speculative aspects but are 
among the better situated issues in the group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Apr. 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
tEarmed per share... $0.28 $0.45 $1.87 $1.37 1$1.31 §$0.49 $1.92 #$1.31 
Calendar years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid .... $0.20 $0.20 {$0.28 {$0.33 {$0.35 [$0.35 $0.50 {$0.70 
We <iccdeeues sone SS 7 18% 13 10% 10% 13% 21% 
lew ijedaerenesaens 2% 3% 6% 7% 1% 7% 8% 13% 

*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946 and all stoek dividends. {Years ended 
about December 31 through 1948. 153 weeks. §17 weeks to April 30 (fiscal year 
changed). {Paid stock dividends of 5% in 1946, 1947 and 1948, 10% in 1950. 


# Twenty-eight weeks to November 11, 1950 (approximate first fiscal half) vs. $0.84 in 
same 1949 period. 





Ford Motor Company, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1928, under British Companies Act, and acquired the estab- 
lished Ford Motor Co. (England). Office: 88 Regent Street, London, 
W. 1, England. Annual meeting: No fixed date (May 9 in 1950). 
Number of stockholders : About 10,000. 


Capitalization: 


IIs obs no cc. ceed eeediacekaeera<dedstceccecetcangunens Non 
*?Preference stock 44%2% cum. (16s. 
“Ordinary stock and shares (£1 par) 


*American held shares represented by depository receipts; exchangeable 
into (British) preference and ordinary stock. {tCallable after January 1 
1955 at 16s, 9d through 1957, 16s, 6d through 1960, 16s, 3d through 
1963 and 16s thereafter. {All 5,000,000 ordinary stock and 1,321,075 of 
4,000,000 ordinary shares (totaling 59% of ordinary capital) owned by 
Ford Motor Co., S. A. 


Digest: Has the sole right to manufacture Ford and Lin- 
coln cars, Fordson tractors, Ford planes and other products 
in all parts of Europe (except Russia), Asia Minor and 
certain parts of Africa. Through a subsidiary (Ford Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd.) owns a majority interest in various con- 
tinental European Ford enterprises. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1949, £18.8 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, £7.7 mil- 
loin; Government securities and tax certificates, £6.6 million. 
Regular dividends on preferred stock; payments on ordinary 
stock 1929-30 and 1934 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... 7.8% 8.1% 7.9% 11.3% 16.7% 387.0% 31.7% axa 
tEarned per share... $0.22 $0.23 $0.22 $0.32 $0.47 $1.04 $0.89 oa 
tDividends paid .... 0.11 0.11 0.156 0.211 0.211 0.212 0.212 §0.144 
High (N. Y. Curb) 6 6% 8% 5% 6% 5% 5% Hg 
Low (N. Y¥. Curb). 3% 4% 5% 25% 4% 8% 4 3 





*Based on £9,000,000 ordinary capital. 
American Depository Receipts. 


{Converted at present $2.80 official rate. 
$Paid stock dividend of one share of preference stock. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ''Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Annual Reports for a Purpose—New 20-page 
brochure, prepared by qualified counsel on 
corporation reports, discusses planning ob- 
jectives to assure high readership of the 
annual report. 


Reappraisal of Railroad Issues—New review 
of the railroad transportation industry in the 
light of changing conditions, with a selection 
of common stocks, preferreds and bonds that 
appear in a relatively favorable position at 
present. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries—a 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Progress Report on Reports—Amplified anal- 
ysis of the improvements and changes made 
in corporation annual reports during the past 
ten years, with concrete suggestions for future 
refinements and additions. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter-—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Humanizing Reports—Reprint of an address 
on the precepts of corporation annual report 
preparation. Points out the opportunities af- 
forded by a well-organized annual report. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions: about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 
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Trade Indicators 


{Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


{Net Loans 

{Total Commercial Loans... 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 

qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
[Demand Deposits 

{Money in Circulation 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


Federal 
Reserve 
Members 
94 
Cities 


Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 

30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities ... 
65 Stocks 





c 


13 
228.82 
73.80 
39.31 
83.97 


14 


225.89 
72.78 
38.95 
82.92 


15 
224.70 
73.38 
38.75 
82.83 


228.34 
75.61 
38.89 
84.36 


——199-—_—_“_“—_— 


Dec. 2 


6,7 


100.5 


739,9 


Dec. 9 
6,909 
101.3 


16 
22 


Dec.16 
6,985 
100.8 


766,743 +760,000 


——_——_1950_________, 


Nov. 


$30,586 


17,0 


1,671 
32,984 
50,546 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
December 


29 Dec. 6 


$30,580 
17,274 
1,464 
32,924 
50,452 
27,698 
1,149 


97 





16 


231.01 
76.01 
39.03 
85.07 


19 
231.54 
77.30 
38.99 
85.61 


December — 


18 


Dec.13 
$30,560 
17,464 
1,544 
33,439 
51,676 
27,759 
1,156 


185} 
| 


1949 | 
Dec. 17 
5,997 
94.5 
639,723 5 
1949 
Dec. 14 
$25,130 
13,8825 
1,956 
37,408 
48,652 
27,701 
1,585 


-— 1950 Range — f 
Low 


High 
235.47 
77.30 
44.26 
85.61 
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Details of Stock Trading: 13 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances. 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1950 

New Lows for 1950 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


102.24 
$4,900 


2,030 
426 


14 
2,660 
1,190 

246 

751 

193 

42 
26 


102.16 
$5,070 


$3,300 


15 16 
2,410 2,020 
1,168 1,002 

371 726 

557 ° 110 

240 166 

31 83 
33 11 
102.22 102.29 
$2,230 





Nov. 22 
2.634% 
2.898 
3.180 


*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 15 


*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


7.15 
6.14 
6.02 
6.99 


New York Central Railroad 
Curtiss-Wright 

Baltimore &.Ohio Railroad 
General Motors 

Packard Motor Car 

Radio Corporation of America 
Pan American World Airways 
American Woolen 











American Airlines 


1950 
Nov. 29 
2.628% 
2.905 


3.179 


7.49 
6.42 
6.11 
7.30 


Shares 
Traded 


315,700 
285,500 
217,000 
217,000 
210,800 
203,200 
182,700 
170,800 
155,500 
151,500 


Dec. 6 


638% 
911 


Dec. 13 
2.639% 
2.907 
3.187 


7.48 
6.1 
6. 
7. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Dec. 


at 
Dec. 12 
175% 
105% 
17% 
4534 
3% 
16 


9% 
3434 
3934 
12 


18 
4,490 
1,196 

764 

235 

197 

157 

15 


102.33 
$6,830 


r 1950 Rang’ 


High 
2.650% 
2.962 
3.304 


7.53 
7.17 
6.43 
7.36 


peneanarey 
Dec. 19 
20% 
11% 
191% 


46 
456 
16% 
103% 
43M, 
41% 
13% 


Wh bd 
— 00 Ul 
un. 
“NI & DO 


DUG 
ees 


19, 1950] 
Net 


Change 
+3% 
+1 
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1950 Roll Call of National Advertisers in FINANCIAL WORLD 


Abbott Laboratories, Inc. 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Advance Aluminum Castings Corporation 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allen Industries, Inc. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
Aluminium Limited 

American Car & Foundry Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ine. 
American Gas & Electric Corporation 
American Investment Co. of Illinois 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
American-Marietta Company 


American Radiator & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 


American Snuff Company 

American Surety Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
American 'Tobacco Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
American Woolen Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Apex Film Corporation 

Appeal Printing Co., Inc. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Armour & Company 

Asiel & Co. 

Associated Transport, Incorporated 
Associates Investment Company 
Atlas Corporation 


B. T. Babbitt, Ine. 
Bache & Co. 

Baker Printing Company 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
Bates Manufacturing Company 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Beaunit Mills 

Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
The Bingham Company 

Blair-Rollins & Co., Ine. 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Bon Ami Company 

Borden Company 

soston Edison Company 

Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Power Co., Ltd, 
Brewis & White, Limited 

Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Briggs & Stratton 

Buftalo-Eclipse Corporation 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Canadian Breweries, Limited 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Carolina Power & Light Company 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
Chase National Bank 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Chicago Tribnue 

Chrysler Corporation 

C.I.T. Financial Corporation 

Cities Service Company 

Clark Equipment Company 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Columbia Pictures, Ine. 

Commercial Credit Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth International Corp., Ltd. 
DeWitt Conklin Organization 
Consolidated Natural Gas Company 
Continental Can Company 
Continental Oil Company 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

Davis, Delaney, Ine. 

Davison Chemical Corporation 

The Dayton Power & Light Company 
DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
Devoe & Raynolds 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
Doremus & Company 

Draper Associates, —* 
Drewry’s, Limited, U. S. 

Allen B. DuMont Tutertendien. Ine. 
The Duplan Corporation 

E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 

Eastman Dillon & Co. 

F. Eberstadt & Co., Ine. 

The Egan Company 

Electric Boat Company 

Electric Bond & Share Company 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
Elliott Company 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Erie Railroad Company 


Farm & Home Savings & Loan Assn. 
Ferro Enamel Corporation 

Field & Beattie 

First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Arizona 
Firth Carpet Company 

Francis Emory Fitch. Inc. 

Flintkote Company 


Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 


Florida Power Corporation 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine. 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Charles Francis Press, Inc. 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Franklin Printing Company 

Freeport Sulphur Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Garrett & Massie, Inc. 

Gartley & Associates, Inc. 

Gazette Printing Company, Limited 
Geffen, Dunn & Co. 

General Foods Corporation 

General Mills, 

General Motors Corporation 
General Portland Cement Company 
Gillen & Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Guaranty Trust Company of Canada 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Bertrand W. Hall & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
Hasbrouck, Thistle & Co., Inc. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 

Stanley Heller & Co. 

Herbick & Held Printing Co. 
Herzfeld & Stern 

Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Home Insurance Company 
Hornblower & Weeks 

Hotel Statler Company, Inc. 
Colgate Hoyt & Co. 

Hudson Fund, Ine. 


Independent Investors, Ine. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Company 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
International News Photos 

International Salt Company 

Investment Dealers’ Digest 

Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 
Jeffries Banknote Company 
Johns-Manville Corporation 

R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Kansas City Southern Lines 
Kellogg & Bulkeley 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Kidder Peabody & Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Knapp Engraving Co., Ine. 
Knott Hotels Corporation 
Koppers Co., Ine. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Lane-Wells Company 

W. C. Langley & Co. 

Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons 

Lawn Savings and Loan Association 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation 
Lehman Brothers 

Lincoln Engraving & Printing Corp. 
Lind Brothers 

Lion Oil Company 

Lobel -Williams 

Loew’s, Incorporated 

Hugh W. Long & Co. 

Lord, Abbett & Co. 

P. Lorillard Company 


Peter P. McDermott & Co. 

McCormick and Henderson, Inc. 

The Magnavox Company 

Manati Sugar Company 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
Martin-Parry Corporation 

Glenn L. Martin Company 

Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Miami Copper Company 

Middle South Utilities, Inc. 

Mid Kansas Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
Moore-McCormack Lines 

Morgan Stanley & Co. 

John Morrell & Co., Ine. 

The Mosler Safe Company 

John Muir & Co. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank 

National Container Corporation 

National Dairy Products Corporation 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
National Life Insurance Company (Vermont) 
National Steel Corporation 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 

New England Gas & Electric Association 
Newman Brothers, Inc. 

Newmont Mining Corporation 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
New York Central Railroad Company 


New York Herald Tribune 

New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 
New York Journal American 

New York Life Insurance Company 

New York State 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Times 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
North American Rayon Corporation 


Old Town Ribbon & Carbon Co., Ine 
Otis Elevator Company 
Oxford Paper Company 


Pabco Products, Inc. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

Pacific Mills 

Packard Motor Car Company 

Pandick Press, Inc. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
Peabody Coal Company 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
Pettibone Mulliken Corporation 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ine. 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
Pure Oil Company 


Rayonier, Incorporated 
Reeves Bros., Inc. 
Remington Rand, Ine. 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
Reynolds & Co. 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Robbins Mills, Inc. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
Rome Cable Company 

Rous & Mann Press, Limited 
Royal Typewriter Company 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 

St. Regis Paper Company 

Schenley Industries, Ine. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Seaboard Finance Company 

Security Adjustment Corporation 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
Silver-Miller Mines, Limited 

Sinclair Oil Corporation 

Skilsaw, Ine. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Sorg Printing Company 

South American Gold & Platinum Co. 
South Bend Lathe Works 

Southern California Edison Company 
Southern Natural Gas Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 
The Springs Cotton Mills 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Company (Kentucky 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Stephens 

Stockholder Relations, Inc. 

Suburban Propane Gas Core«ration 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Co. 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Sunray Oil Corporation 

Tennessee Corporation 

The Texas Company 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 

Texas Textile Mills 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Inc. 
The Troy Savings Bank 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
The Twentieth Century Press 

Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company 
Union Oil Company (California) 
Union Pacific Railroad 

United Carbon Company 

United Corporation 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 
United Fruit Company 

United Savings & Loan Association 
United States Bronze Sign Co., Ine. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
United States Lines 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United States Potash Company, Inc. 
United States Steel Company 

Utah Power & Light Co. 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 
G. H. Walker & Co. 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 
Weber-Millican Co. 

Wellington Fund, Ine. 

Wickersham Press, Inc. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
Woodall Industries, Inc. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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Annual : Significant Articles 
A Look Ahead—1951-2000 





* 
Review 
Growth of country; atomic power; price trend; continued high tax 
burden? Social security extensions; advance of science. 
and 
Should Be Good Year for Business 
F orecast Steadily tightening controls will slow down production of numerous 
kinds of consumer goods, but over-all effect of this will be more 
than offset by arms program getting into swing. Difficulties in 
Number interregnum ? 
January 24, 1951 Quarter Century Dividend Honor Roll 


Several hundred N.Y.S.E. listed common stocks have paid dividends 


in each of the past 25 years. Here are these dependable issues— 
$20 a Year together with their actual records over the past decade. 





leitaieak ‘6 SenrOld lnvestediet & Buciacas Waekks Fiscal Policy Will Be a Key Factor 
















Inflation trend and, to some extent, the stock market pattern will be 
importantly influenced by the Administration’s handling of fiscal 
problems during the coming year. 


TO ADVERTISERS: Your message in the Best Market Performers for 1950 
Annual Review Number of FINANCIAL ) 


Here are the stock groups that out-paced the general market—with a 


WORLD will be seen again and again in SepemaaTes SE he Shen. 

the year ahead. Advertising forms close Which Industries Have Brightest Outlook? 

Wednesday noon, January 17, but an early While business in general should be good, in 1951, prosperity won’t 
° ° be shared equally. These industries should do considerably better 

space reservation is suggested. than average. 


Stockholder Relations at the Crossroads 


FINANCIAL WORILID Techniques in handling relations between corporation management 


and its shareholders have substantially improved in recent years. 


ee but some have proved successful while others have failed. What 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. policies are best for the average corporation? 





